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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The obstinacy of the House of Commons continues 
to force the House of Lords into unusual promin- 
ence, and during the month that has just elapsed 
it is the proceedings of the Upper House, and not those of the 
Lower, in which political observers have been chiefly interested. 
The great question of to-day is the strength of the Peers and their 
ability to resist the hysterical tyranny of the narrow majority 
which carries out the Ministerial Edict in the House of Commons. 
It is incontestable that on several occasions during the century 
the House of Lords has found itself in very disagreeable situations, 
in 1832 for instance, owing to its reluctance to accept the new 
régime. Again, ten years ago the Peers were face to face with a 
menacing agitation which might have had an unfortunate result 
if it had not been met in a conciliatory spirit. This dangerous 
unpopularity of the Upper House, which could be successfully 
appealed to and worked upon during any considerable political 
crisis, is, we believe, very much in abeyance just now. People who 
are capable of seeing anything must recognize that the events of 
the last year have conclusively shown the need of a second 
chamber, and the country is very unlikely to select this particular 
moment for a crusade against the only second chamber at our dis. 
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posal. The rejection of the Home Rule Bill has not been forgotten, 
and the championship of the Insurance Societies against Mr. 
Asquith and the ferocious Trade Unionist attack has made the 
Lords popular in places where they used to be the reverse. We 
doubt very much whether there will be any opportunity of fasten- 
ing a quarrel upon them over the Parish Councils Bill. Moreover, 
as the Gladstonian Party contains a very appreciable percentage of 
men who hope that their political careers may be crowned with a 
peerage,—and who would be deeply distressed if an institution of 
such antiquity happened to terminate in their generation—it is 
difficult to regard the House of Lords as being in any serious danger 
at present. At the same time, their position is by no means easy, 
owing to the plan of campaign of Sir William Harcourt and his 
friends, who are afraid to dissolve now, believing they would be 
beaten, as the cry of “ Peers v. People” is manifestly hollow. They 
hope, however, to raise it under more favourable conditions, ¢.9., 
when they are quarrelling with the Lords over some fairly popular 
item in the Newcastle programme, and the “hereditary foes of the 
people” could be represented as obstructing progressive legislation. 


The Gladstonians have in truth ceased to be any- 
thing but desperate electioneerers with whom tactics 
are a religion. This does not facilitate the posi- 
tion of the Peers, some of whom appear to be unduly haunted by 
the memory of former failures. We believe that one of the cardinal 
features of the situation is the indifference of the majority of voters 
to the Ministry and their measures. Were the Gladstonian Bills, 
however, to be successively carried in their integrity, the ordinary 
non-political Englishman—who decides all political questions in 
this country—would rally to the successful Party from which the 
other appeared to be running away. If, in the height of this feeling, 
a skilfully conceived bit of vote-catching legislation were rejected 
by the Lords, it might be possible for the Gladstonians to get up 
enough steam to carry them through a General Election. It is for 
this contingency that Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues are 
playing. They count on the shortness of political memories, and 
hope that their disastrous Home Rule Bill may soon be effaced from 
the elector’s mind. Their success is contingent on this condition, 
and could only have one issue—a third Home Rule Bill, which 
would be summarily rejected by the Lords or passed with an addi- 
tional clause referring it directly to the electors. We hope the 
country may be spared all this anxiety and friction. If the Lords, 
while recognizing the need of Registration Reform, decline to accept 
the principle of “one man, one vote” without the corrollary of “ one 
vote, one value” they ought to find themselves on firm ground. 
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It would be very risky for the Gladstonians to shirk a Dissolution 
on the rejection of what they are pleased to treat as a great Reform 
Bill, while the case against “ one man, one vote” without “one vote 
one value” is easily expoundable to the most obtuse of British 
electors. 


After the outstanding clauses of this measure had 
THE Local raced through the House of Commons, in accord- 
(GOVERNMENT e : 
Saxe. ance with the compromise effected between the two 
front benches, it was read a second time in the 
House of Lords, without a Division, on January 25th. Thus its. 
principle was accepted by Lord Salisbury, as generally anticipated. 
In Committee it was subjected to severe and learned scrutiny, but 
the Unionist majority, in making their Amendments, did not fulfil 
prognostications. They were expected to take up a salient attitude 
upon one or two important points, and to use minor Amendments 
for purposes of “negotiation” with the Government. It was 
hoped in some quarters that they would be able to strike out the 
Poor Law Clauses which are quite irrelevant to a Parish Councils 
Bill, and perhaps to omit London altogether. The compound 
householder—or, rather, the householder who is compounded for 
—was thought to have no friends in the Upper House. The line 
actually taken, however, by the Unionist leaders, who fought in 
“loose order,” was to introduce a great variety of Amendments, for 
the most part to the unimportant sections of the Bill. A serious 
effort was, indeed, made to protect the Charities against parochial 
rapacity, and the schoolrooms from perpetual meetings, while the 
limit of population at which parishes are to have councils forced 
upon them was raised from 200 to 500. The House of Lords 
must also be credited with having endeavoured to preserve the 
nominated Guardians in London, and with trying to put allotments. 
on a more satisfactory footing by extending the period of com- 
pulsory hiring. It is doubtful how far these modifications will be 
sustained, as most of them failed to receive Liberal Unionist 
support on the return of the Bill to the House of Commons. No. 
one can dispute the great practical wisdom of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders, but we cannot see the harm that would have been done if 
Gladstonians had been allowed to behave to this measure as they 
did to the Employers’ Liability Bill) The incompetence of a 
Ministry is an important lesson for an Opposition to teach. 


Lord Salisbury endeavoured to couple Taxation 

ReanATION AND and Representation as regards the administration 

of the parish in connection with an important 

Amendment moved by Lord Onslow. This Amendment proposed to 
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make the direct payment of rates a condition of parochial elector- 
ship. The Duke of Devonshire prevented this Amendment from 
being carried. He suggested that it would be a breach of the other 
House’s privileges for the Lords to meddle with anything so delicate 
as rates; but, discussing the question of compounding on its merits, 
he pointed out that there were three courses open : to abolish the 
system of compounding, to disfranchise the compounding elector, 
or to give the owner power to relieve himself from paying rates on 
small tenements. The Duke of Devonshire showed that he did 
not favour any of these courses, not being prepared to put an end 
to a “convenient administrative system.” He believed that the 
owner could protect himself and the parish against maladministra- 
tion by raising the rent. Lord Balfour of Burleigh replied in an 
excellent speech, pointing out that the difficulties of collection, 
though considerable, were not insoluble—in fact, in Glasgow, out 
of 83,899 occupiers rated at between £4 and £10 a year only 16 
per cent. were in default during the past year, which is less than the 
abatement allowed under the English system. He pleaded that 
the principle was too important to be lightly surrendered. Lord 
Salisbury most reluctantly recognized that the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s speech had practically killed the Amendment, which was 
accordingly withdrawn. Under this Bill, therefore—unless the 
Ministry abandon it in furtherance of their quarrel with the Lords, 
which remains uncertain while we write—one set of people will 
levy rates which another set will have to pay, their only safeguard 
being a dim prospect of eventually taking it out of their cottagers 
in the shape of rent. No one can speak lightly of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s judgment, and his estimate of the political situa- 
tion has always been admirable, but it does seem a profound pity 
that this very important extension of local government should 
rest on a principle that no one has attempted to defend except as a 
convenience. One shudders to think of what may happen in some 
districts under the new Poor Law Administration. The ex-officio 
Guardians have been somewhat contemptuously thrown overboard, 
plural voting has been abolished, and those who vote out-door 
relief will be spared the education of paying for it. 


The intricate subject of Employers’ Liability still 
holds the field as a political question of the first 
importance. The House of Lords has all along 
accepted the principle of the Bill, which greatly extends the liability 
of employers by multiplying the occasions upon which workmen 
can bring actions against them. The two classes whom the measure 
would chiefly benefit are Trade-Union leaders who live on friction 
and speculative solicitors who live on litigation. The Upper House 
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has declined to join Mr. Asquith in destroying something very 
much better than the Bill—.e., the Mutual Insurance Societies, to 
which both employers and employed contribute, out of whose funds 
compensation is paid promptly and without friction, in a far larger 
number of cases than are covered by the Bill. Under the Bill no 
workman can recover compensation unless negligence can be proved 
against the employer or a fellow-workman—the negligence of the 
employer (either in person or by deputy) is the principle of the 
Bill: the injury to the workman is the principle of the Insurance 
Society. The members of these Societies are convinced that unless 
they are permitted to contract against litigation their funds will 
lose the employers’ contributions and become insolvent. They have 
unavailingly petitioned for protection to the Home Secretary who 
has shown marked asperity over this question, and their safety can 
now only be insured by the steadfastness of the House of Lords. 
The Peers have taken great pains to put themselves entirely in the 
right in this matter, and Lord Dudley’s Amendment as modified is 
very difficult to criticize. It exempts existing Insurance Societies 
from the purview of the Bill, provided a two-thirds majority of the 
workmen approve by a ballot held subsequent to the passing of the 
Act. It also enables any workman to release himself from the 
insurance agreement if he thinks he will do better under the Act. 
This admirable Amendment further permits parties to future insur- 
ance agreements to contract themselves out of the Act, provided 
certain stringent conditions are complied with : (1) reasonable com- 
pensation must be paid in all cases of injury incurred in the course 
of employment ; (2) the contribution of the employer must not be 
less than one-third of the whole fund ; (3) the fund must be solvent 
or the employer willing to make up the deficiency ; (4) the insurance 
agreement must not bea condition of employment. The two-thirds 
majority is required in future societies, and the Board of Trade is 
made umpire to see that all is fair. Lord Farrer, a Gladstonian 
Peer, supported this system of “domestic insurance” against the 
system of “outside insurance,” which the Bill would compel em- 
ployers to adopt, in a very telling speech. He pointed out that 
“outside insurance” means fighting every claim for compensation. 


When the Dudley Amendment reached the House 
of Commons Mr. Cobb (who has many constituents 
interested in preserving the “North-Western” 
Insurance Fund) moved an Amendment exempting Insurance 
Societies from the operation of the Act for a period of three years. 
This Amendment was grudgingly accepted by Mr. Asquith, and 
riddled by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain as illusory and unreal. 
In fact, it pleased nobody, and was known to have been devised 
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simply in order to rescue the Party from a scrape. A damaging 
Division followed, in which the Ministry escaped defeat by a 
majority of two (215—213). During the Debate much was made 
of a phrase in which Lord Salisbury was supposed to have referred 
to the Trade Unions (in connection with their tyrannical attitude 
towards the Insurance Societies, which they wish to break up) as 
“a cruel organization.” It is perhaps worth noting that Mr. John 
Burns, while very bitter about this expression, spoke of the London 
and North-Western Railway men as “industrial Judas Iscariots to 
the rest of the working-classes.” This is not a kind phrase for one 
working-man to apply to thousands of other working-men, merely 
because they differ from him as to the best means of promoting 
their own welfare. On a further Division the Dudley Amendment 
was rejected by « majority of 22 (219—197), and as the Lords have 
declined to give way the Home Secretary has abandoned the Bill 
in a “huff” If the Gladstonians were not in the grip of the 
extreme Trade Unionists they would see what a disastrous mistake 
they are making from a tactical point of view, which is the only 
one they care about. On the moral aspect of abandoning a Bill 
they regard as conferring a great boon on the working-classes, 
simply to “score off” the House of Lords, we prefer to say nothing. 
As the Bill rested on a wrong principle we are not sorry it has been 
dropped. The question would be better dealt with by a layman 
than a lawyer, for it is not so much a question of employer's 
liability as of workmen’s insurance. 


The Referendum has been very much in the air 
Tue \Peorte’s during the past month. Allusion has been made 

to it by several prominent politicians. Mr. Balfour 
spoke most weightily and not unsympathetically cn the subject at 
Leicester, his words were these: “ Though I am far from saying 
that we should make this innovation, or any other innovation, upon 
the British Constitution, so far !am prepared to go, that if, under 
the leadership of this or any other Government, the House of 
Commons is to be deprived of its deliberative functions, and the 
House of Lords is to be checked in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional duties, then a direct appeal to the people, and that alone, 
can save us from the greatest legislative disaster.” Among the 
Gladstonians, on the other hand, the suggestion of a Referendum 
excites unmeasured indignation; Sir William Harcourt calls it 
“high treason to the House of Commons,” as though there were 
some special sovereignty about the Lower House apart from its 
representing the people. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has character- 
ized it as an “outlandish invention.” Mr. Bryce has condemned it 
as “ultra-democratic ” and as “a thing far more revolutionary than 
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anything the Liberals have ever proposed.” The fact is that it 
would not suit the Gladstonian game at all if the House of Lords 
could protect itself by a direct appeal to the people. They prefer 
to enjoy the grievance of an “irresponsible hereditary chamber” 
which can be thundered at in sonorous periods from provincial 
platforms. If the House of Lords acquired the power of polling 
the people—as it will one of these days—the guns of our most 
etfective demagogues would be spiked. Professor Dicey, by christen- 
ing the Referendum, the “ People’s Veto,” has given it something it 
stood sorely in need of—a good working name. 


Mr. Chamberlain was entertained by the Edgbas- 
ton Conservative Club on the 30th January, when 
he delivered a very important speech on the 
Unionist Alliance. He expressed with great emphasis his dis- 
approval of the new Radicalism which in their exigencies the 
Gladstonians have been compelled to embrace : 


THE NEW 
RADICALISM. 


‘*«T have nosympathy at all with the new Radicalism of which Sir William Har- 
court is now a conspicuous supporter, although are cent convert. Ihave no sym- 
pathy with the policy of men whose representatives abet and aid the projects of 
the enemies of this country—the men who whine over the fate of Lobengula, 
but denounce as murderers the British officers and the brave Englishmen who, at 
the risk of their lives and fortunes in all parts of the world, are doing their part 
to maintain the great Empire of the Queen. I have no sympathy with men who 
apparently approve of French aggression, and who at the same time deprecate 
any increase of the British navy ; or with those who preach consistently in all 
parts of the world, in Africa, in Asia, and in Ireland, their favourite doctrine of 
‘Scuttle.’ But it is not only in regard to these questions of national existence 
and foreign policy that I find myself in absolute antagonism to the views of what 
is called the ‘new Radicalism.’ I do not like their domestic policy any better 
than their foreign policy. They have ceased to pursue the old object of Radicals 
—the greatest happiness of the greatest number. They are never satisfied with 
making anybody happy now unless at the same time they can make somebody 
else unhappy. Their love for Home Rule is only surpassed by their hatred of the 
Protestant and British minority in Ulster. Their interest in temperance is con- 
ditional upon their being able to ruin the publican. Their advocacy of compen- 
sation to workmen is tempered by their desire to do some injury to the employer ; 
and even their love, their affection, for the Parish Councils Bill is conditional upon 
their hostility to the Church. I say that that is not true Radicalism.” 


In the same speech after avowing his satisfaction 
A — with the title Unionist, Mr. Chamberlain proceeded 
aint to point out the need of establishing a National 
Party “that will put country before the interests of any faction, 
before any personal consideration ; a Party that will not barter its 
conscience for votes, and a Party that will not betray the interests 
of the country in order to gain or to maintain itself in office.” He 
further indicated some of the work that is ready to the hand of 
such a Party: 
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** We are face to face now with questions of the greatest importance, with social 
problems which are now coming into view, such as the condition of the poor, the 
distribution of wealth, the relations between capital and labour. These are 
matters which are absolutely at the foundation of the existing order of things, 
and if the time has come when they should be reformed or in any way altered, 
surely the examination ought to be carried out by impartial men in the interests 
of all, and not by those who set their sails to catch every gust of popular opinion 
and of popular prejudice. But if such a union of patriotic men is necessary in 
order to deal with the domestic policy of this country, still more is it necessary 
to protect our interests in connexion with our foreign relations.” 


om On 8th F ebruary Mr. Chamberlain presided over 
Unrionism, the first meeting of the Midlands’ Liberal Unionist 
Association which was held at Birmingham. The 
growth of this movement was revealed by the annual report to 
have been something more than satisfactory. The district in which 
the association operates returned 31 Liberals and 8 Conservatives 
in 1885 ; to-day it is represented by 13 Liberal Unionists, 16 Conser- 
vatives,and 10 Gladstonians; thus a Liberal majority of 23 has been 
followed by a Unionist majority of 19. Exclusive of Birmingham, 
the total membership of the affiliated association is actually 21,707, 
or over 10 per cent. of the whole electorate in the districts canvassed. 
Mr. Chamberlain was probably justified in his assumption that for 
every man enrolled “there are two or three others who will give their 
support at the polls, although they do not care to connect them- 
selves with an association.” After reiterating his desire for the 
formation of a National Party, “which would consent to sink all 
minor differences in order to seek the greater interests of our 
common country,” Mr. Chamberlain spoke as follows :— 


‘*It is necessary, then, in my opinion, for the strength of the Unionist or 
National Party that there should always be open two channels of entrance to its 
ranks, two means of communication with outside opinion, the one on the Conser- 
vative side and through the Conservative organization, the other on the Liberal 
side and through the Liberal organization. If I wanted any proof of what I have 
been saying, surely I could find it in our experience and in the report which has 
just been read. Of the 22,000 members who have inscribed themselves on the roll 
of our association, how many is it supposed we have taken from the Conservative 
Party? I will undertake to say there is not one in a thousand who has ever com- 
mitted himself in any way to any Conservative association or Conservative orga- 
nization, and I will go further and say that there is not one in ten of them who 
even now would be willing to sink himself entirely in such an organization. But 
if we did not exist, if we did not maintain some such body as that whose first 
meeting we are met to celebrate, these men would necessarily either drift to the 
Gladstonian Party or they would remain outside politics altogether, and in either 
case they would be lost to the National Party, whereas our organization gives 
them the opportunity which they require of enabling them to preserve their dis- 
tinctive position as men who have never abandoned their right to call themselves 
Liberals, although they repudiate with indignation the spurious Liberalism with 
which the Separatist Party seeks to cover its policy.” 


However anxious we may be that the friction produced by 
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different organizations should be allayed, this opinion must be 
accepted as absolute, certainly with regard to the district in which 
the speaker’s policy has been so abundantly justified. 


Not a month passes without our having to record 

THeow®., some fresh and terrible manifestation of anarchy, 

It is difficult to select an epithet adequate to stig- 

matize the last vile act which was perpetrated on Monday night, 
the 12th instant, at the café of the Hotel Terminus adjoining the 
Gare St. Lazare in Paris. A number of harmless people had 
collected in the café to listen to the music and forget for an hour 
or two the daily anxieties of life, when what has been described as 
a'“ well-dressed man” took a packet and threw it among the 
people. At once there was a flash and detonation and the usual 
scene of smoke, confusion, shrieks, and wounded people. The per- 
petrator of the outrage endeavoured to escape, and being armed 
with a revolver managed to wound a policeman who pluckily 
arrested him. He turned out to be one Emile Henry, a militant 
Anarchist, a young man who it seems had had a good education, 
but who had early been noted for his “advanced political opinions.” 
Stringent laws are now in operation in foreign countries for the 


detection and expulsion of Anarchists. The result is that they are 
crowding over to London, and hatch here their abominable plots to 
destroy people in foreign countries. How long shall we tolerate 
this? Our indulgence furnishes the French with a grievance which 
they are entitled to resent. 


’ : We have just received a warning against the 
THE EXPLOSION 
Av Greenwicu, Ganger of constituting our country an sayium for 
foreign “politicians.” On Thursday evening, 
February 15th, an explosion took place in Greenwich Park, and an 
individual was found awfully mutilated by the bursting of a bomb. 
He hardly survived the explosion for half-an-hour. He had been 
apparently directing his steps towards the Greenwich Observatory, 
it is assumed with the intention of wrecking it, when from some 
accidental cause the bomb exploded, and, happily for his intended 
victims, he was blown to pieces. It is necessary to say as emphati- 
cally as possible that this Anarchist question surpasses all others 
in importance. It is a greater one even than the Parish Councils 
Bill. The disastrous progress of science in the manufacture of 
explosives has placed the means of scattering wholesale massacre 
at the service of any miscreant who chooses to avail himself of it. 
He can make his bomb out of harmless elements which are only 
terrible in combination, carry it in his waistcoat-pocket, and fling 
it into the midst of an assemblage who are defenceless, and 
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collected together for business or amusement. Emile Henry said 
that he looked out for the café which was fullest of people. 


The danger we are threatened with is a new one, 
and one may almost say the most awful one 
which has ever been presented for the consideration of a Govern- 
ment. In England we have quite the worst people in power to 
deal with the new peril. The danger itself upsets their theory of 
progress. They attribute all discontent to the Government as a 
machine. There are some incorrigible sentimentalists among them 
who, directly a crime is committed, blame the Police. They have 
partly come to power on the shoulders of disorder, for they 
encouraged it when they were out of office, and now Mr. Asquith 
finds himself reluctantly compelled to institute club raids. The 
fact is—and it is an alarming one—our Ministerial visionaries are 
not competent to deal with a new peril such as the one we are con- 
fronted with. They cannot extricate themselves from the spell of 
ancient watchwords, which to sensible people are purely con- 
ditional, such as “Liberty of the Press” and “Freedom of Meeting.” 


A NEw PERIL. 


Nevertheless, we have hopes of the Home Secre- 
tary’s stiffening his back and doing his duty in 
coping with disorder. He has learnt a great deal during his tenure 
of office, and delivered an admirable little speech in the House of 
Commons on 15th February. The opportunity was afforded by a 
question of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s, who wanted to know why 
a man called Williams, who has been making disgraceful speeches 
on Tower Hill and elsewhere, was allowed to be at large. In the 
course of his reply Mr. Asquith very frankly took the public into 
his confidence, and explained his difficulties : 


Mr. ASQUITH. 


** As to the speeches made by the man Williams at Tower Hill and elsewhere, 
there can be no doubt that he has on several occasions used language inciting to 
violence, such as would render him amenable to the criminal law. 1 have not, I 
think, shown any indisposition in cases of necessity to take strong measures for 
the protection of public order; and I shall hardly be suspected of any tenderness 
for this person, or of any superstitious dread of infringing what in such a connexion 
it is absurd to call the right of free speech. But the question of prosecuting in 
such cases is one of expediency, which can only be properly determined by a full 
knowledge of all the facts and upon a review of the general situation as it affects 
Public order. I have the advantage of being advised by police officers who in ex- 
perience and ability are second to none in the world, and it is their deliberate 
opinion, in which 1 coneur, that under existing conditions, and up to the present 
moment, a prosecution of this man would do much more harm than good. They 
regard him as an insignificant person, with no authority or real following except 
a small handful of casual loafers, and incapable either by himself or by any in- 
fluence he has with others of doing any serious mischief. So long as this is the 
ease, a prosecution, by giving him fictitious importance, would simply be serving 
his own ends. It must be clearly understood that I am not in any way fettering 
our action as to the future, and that if at any moment the balance of public advan- 
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tage seemed to turn the other way we should act accordingly. In the meanwhile I 
venture to renew an appeal which I made some time ago in the interests of public 
order to honourable members here, and in particular to great organs in the Press, 
not to propagate and give prominence to the mouthings of these obscure and con 
temptible ranters, and thereby to create the very mischiefs and dangers which they 
cannot be more anxious than I am to prevent. They may be sure that the Police 
are keeping a most vigilant watch, and are prepared to anticipate any outbreak 
involving risk to life or property.” 


If the Home Oftice and the Police agree that a man 
is not worth prosecuting they are probably right, 
the responsibility is theirs, and they must know 
what they are about. At the same time one cannot help feeling 
that this reluctance to give an “ insignificant person ” an advertise-. 
ment may be carried too far. Criminals are rarely people of dis- 
tinction—Emile Henry, Vaillant, and Ravochol were all “ insigniti- 
cant ” until they perpetrated the diabolical crimes which gave them 
their infamous reputation, and within a very few hours of the 
Home Secretary’s speech Bourdin, who had been as insignificant as 
aman well could be, immortalized himself at Greenwich. It is, 
indeed, palpable that insignificance is not the same thing as harm- 
lessness, 


INSIGNIFICANT 
PEOPLE. 


This horrible phrase has emerged into prominence 

hp Meng ney during the past month. It was supposed to have 

originated with an incendiary speaker on Tower 

Hill, who, however, disclaimed the authorship. Subsequent inves- 

tigation revealed a Member of Parliament, Mr. John Burns, as 

responsible for the atrocious expression, which occurred in a speech 

reported in The South Western Star for April 16, 1887. The Duily 
Chronicle declares this report to be “ absolutely correct ” : 


‘* Lately Europe had been startled by an attempt on the life of the Czar of 
Russia. Great sorrow had been expressed by the papers at the attempt on the 
part of the men, who in Russia were only desperate, and only resorted to force and 
to secret societies because constitutional methods were disallowed them. Great 
sorrow was shown by The Times at the attempts to rid the earth of a tyrant. He 
was sorry they did not succeed. He would ask those men who deprecate force 
and extreme measures if they did not like the idea of Joseph Chamberlain follow- 
ing the Czar and Lord Salisbury to heaven by means of a chemical parcels post, to 
join their hands with those men who were trying to remove the causes which made 
political assassination necessary.” 


We doubt very much whether a more wicked utterance than this 
has ever been delivered by a responsible working-class leader. 


Mr. Rhodes remains altogether master of the situa- 
tion at the Cape. The Elections have given him 
the large majority of 50 supporters in a House of only 76 Mem- 
bers. He has frankly claimed to be given power in regard to 


SoutH AFRICA. 
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his Northern Extension policy, that is to say, upon the policy of 
obtaining as far as he can the interior of Africa as a reversion to 
the Cape Colony. He has always made this his steadfast object, 
holding that the unknown interior of Africa had to be appropriated 
and civilized by some Power, and that the Cape Colony was on the 
spot, and more deeply interested in the disposal of the Hinter- 
land than any other Power could be. Lobengula is reported to 
have died of fever, a hunted fugitive in the bush, a victim to his 
ignorance of the superior slaughtering power of the white man. 
All his regiments have come in, and the domination of the latter 
is firmly established over the Matabele country, and right up to 
the Zambesi. We hear of no difficulties likely to arise between 
Mr. Rhodes, as President of the Chartered Company, and the 
British Government. This means, probably, that he is to have a 
free hand. 


Mr. Selous arrived at the beginning of last month, 
MR. SELOUS and published a vivid account of the Matabele 
Mr. L py en Campaign and of the departure of Major Wilson's 
fatal expedition. He spoke indignantly of Mr. 
Labouchere’s slanders, and complained of the want of indigna- 
tion of Englishmen at home at these calumnies. We should like 
to reassure him: the indignation was universal, and certainly it 
was expressed in every decent newspaper, but the refutation of 
calumny is rarely circulated widely. One of the evils of “cable” 
news is that what is called news is so often an exaggeration or 
distortion. The name of LABOUCHERE appears heading the 
column of a Cape newspaper in bold black type, and he becomes 
a person of some importance, whereas in his own country Mr. 
Labouchere has no importance. He is the English Rochefort with 
his own English Jntransigeant, singularly misnamed Truth. Like 
Rochefort he has made his money and created a notoriety by 
lampooning. His greatest satisfaction is in vilifying his own 
country. Acting on the assumption that all men are rogues, he 
has occasionally rendered service by exposing real rogues. Mr. 
Selous has the sympathy of all decent Englishmen in the effort he 
is making to bring Mr. Labouchere to book for his calumnies. 


; We have certainly an aggravation of our difficulties. 
abayrt, AND in Egypt arising from the character of the youth 
who has become Khedive of Egypt. It is in- 
tolerable that he should have slighted the English officers in 
presence of the native army, and to such an extent as to induce 
yeneral Kitchener to resign. We are told that it is the Khedive 
himself who is at fault, and that he does not act from any instiga- 
tion. A letter from Cairo published in The Times says : 
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‘*The Khedive is in a way at the bottom of all the trouble, but only because 
Riaz, Ministers, and everyone in the country are afraid of his outbursts of temper. 
No one dare stand up to him; he takes offence where none is thought of, and 
generally about some trivial matter or a phrase the meaning of which he perverts 
and flies into a fury over. His life is made up of personal trivialities ; his great 
interest is in his horses and his building operations at Koubbeh and Montaza 
(near Ramleh), and so long as he can go about with great pomp, see the people on 
the road make way and salute with all awe, he really cares very little about great 
public questions. But woe betide anyone who at any hour, in daylight or dark- 
ness, fails to recognize and salute his Highness. The other day the police ran in 
a tourist, and merely because, though he did get out of the way with his horse and 
also saluted, he was not quick enough about it, and the Khedive, with escort, came 
up quickly behind. Lord Cromer, I hear, sent a despatch on the subject to Tigrane 
containing a strong remonstrance.” 


We are most anxious to avoid a quarrel, but we really cannot 


submit to have native disaffection excited against us by a ruler 


whose position we maintain, and whose country we render pros- 
perous. 


By far the most important event of the month has 
GERMANY AND 


ees. been the announcement of a Commercial Treaty 
between Germany and Russia. It is a sad blow to 

France—she had been counting on a continuance of the Tariff war : 
but the Russian peasants cannot stand the present prohibitory tax 


(50 per cent.) upon cereals which closes the German market. The 
two Emperors have agreed to the Treaty, by which the duty on 
cereals will be reduced by one-half. Russia, in return, reduces her 
import duties on certain German products. There are various 
other concessions on either side. Russia agrees to accept the 
German gold currency in payment of custom dues at the rate 
of 1,000 marks to 308 gold roubles, and offers no opposition to the 
return of Jewish emigrants of Russian origin if they have not been 
in Germany more than one month. The Treaty is to come into 
force on the 20th inst., and to be valid for ten years. Either nation 
can cancel it with a year’s notice. There can be no doubt of the 
moral and economic advantage of this Treaty to both countries. 
The interest threatened by it is the agricultural one in Germany, 
and the agriculturists are protesting and agitating. The Emperor 
of Germany, however, is very decided, and announces that he will 
dissolve the Reichstag and appeal to the country if the Treaty be 
rejected by that body; and he said that the Reichstag had never 
been called upon to make such an important decision—rejection of 
the Treaty “would inevitably be quickly followed by a Tariff war, 
and, at no remote period, by a real war.” These are strong words. 
The German Emperor tells the country that war with Russia will 
be the alternative if the Treaty be not confirmed! There is little 
doubt but what it will be accepted. In the meantime, France 
despairs over the conduct of her faithless lover. Have her milliards 
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then been bestowed on him, her caresses and lavish hospitality, only 
to receive this mark of infidelity? It is her constant fate to be 
“betrayed.” The fact is, Russia has committed the offence which 
French opinion declares to be the deadly sin of England. She has 
consulted her own interests. She wanted French money, struck 
up an entente and got it. It has recently become imperative that 
her peasantry in the southern province should have the great 
market of Germany open to them for the sale of their cereals. The 
Tariff was starving them, taxes could not be paid, and there was 
wide-spread discontent ; whereupon the Czar determined the Tariff 
war should be brought to a conclusion, and he made approaches 
to the German Government, offering reciprocal concessions. The 
result is the Commercial Treaty and an alteration of the European 
situation—for the better. 


The French have had a very serious reverse at Tim- 
THE FRENCH IN 


Timpuctoo,  buctoo. The French commander, Colonel Bonnier, 
went out on a reconnaissance and allowed himself 

to be surprised by the Tuaregs, as the chief native tribe is called. 
The Tuaregs appear to have rushed the camp at night time, and to 
have flung down the stands of arms before the French could seize 
them for defence. There appears to have been a general massacre. 


Captain Philippe remained in command at Timbuctoo and rein- 
forcements were being hurried to his assistance. The occupation 
of Timbuctoo seems to have been a premature act, and the French 
Government had recalled the unfortunate Colonel Bonnier. After 
the reverse, however, Monsieur Casimir-Perier said there could be 
no question of an evacuation. “France did not fall back after an 
accident of that kind.” The occupation of Timbuctoo, however 
poor the town may be, will very much improve the position of the 
French ; and if she maintains it her influence will be greatly in- 
creased. The great caravan road runs from Morocco to Timbuctoo 
and tidings will be brought along the thousand miles it runs of the 
French seated in an empire of the South. 


Musicians are in the main too busy recollecting 
and recording the smart and witty sayings of the 
late Hans von Biilow to realize the full measure of 
the loss inflicted by his death on the world of art. For, in spite of 
all his petulance and extravagance—which were largely, if not 
entirely, due to an exceptionally sensitive physical organization,— 
von Bilow was‘as true a friend of music as ever lived. His 
immense devotion to Beethoven (of which he has left an abiding 
memorial in his monumental edition of the pianoforte works of that 
master) and to Bach was combined with an enthusiasm for Wagner 


HANS VON 
BULow. 
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which survived the painful domestic complications which led to the 
break-up of his household. Furthermore, while one of the most 
zealous hierophants of Wagnerian opera, he never swerved in his 
allegiance to Brahms as the lineal artistic descendant of Bach and 
Beethoven. According to the late M. Tschaikowsky, he availed 
himself more fully than any other artist outside Russia of his 
opportunities as a conductor and executant to secure a hearing for 
the works of Russian composers; he proclaimed “Carmen” to be 
one of his favourite operas; and, finally, he did not scruple to 
declare that the waltzes of Strauss might be profitably introduced 
to lighten the seriousness of a symphonic concert. It was at once his 
merit and his misfortune that he united to a Teutonic intellect the 
mercurial physique and vivacious wit of a Celt. He never wearied 
of launching the shafts of ridicule against the bowrgeoisie of Berlin, 
and is reported to have said that what drove him periodically 
abroad was the exasperating spectacle of the German ladies who 
could never come to a concert without their knitting. His memory 
was too prodigious to admit of the development of any special 
creative power, but in the widest sense of the word he was one of 
the greatest interpreters that ever lived. There have been many 
famous executants who were fine conductors, but the two functions 
were never combined in so superlative a degree as in the case of 
von Bilow. 


16 


THE RULERS OF MANKIND. 


What though the Sword, incarnadined and crowned, 
Yoke to its car the servile feet of Fate, | 
What though the sophist Senate’s pompous prate 
Engross the hour, and shake the world with sound, 
Their carnal conquests can at best but found 

Some tinsel-towering transitory State 

On force or fraud, whose summits, soon or late, 
Fresh fraud or force will level with the ground. 

It is the silent eremitic mind, 

Immured in meditation long and lone, 

Lord of all knowledge while itself unknown, 

And in its cloister ranging unconfined, 

That builds Thought’s time-long universal throne, 
And with an unseen sceptre rules Mankind. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


REASONS FOR A COALITION. 


THE air is full of rumours of an early Dissolution. Whatever 
other meaning may attach to Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic tele- 
gram from Biarritz, it certainly conveyed a plainer admission than 
has hitherto been made by himself, or his admirers, that old age 
may compel him to relinquish office at no distant date. There is 
probably no formed decision in the Cabinet to dissolve this Spring, 
or even this year; and yet some taking battle-cry against the 
House of Lords,—some sulkiness on the part of one of the diverse 
groups which keep the Government in power, the sudden wrath, 
or the impatience of his impotence, of Mr. Gladstone himself, may 
at any moment precipitate this event. What will be its result ‘ 
Most of the prophets think that it will result in a small Unionist 
majority. Others believe in a diminished Gladstonian majority. 
Outside the National Liberal Club, no one believes in an increased 
Gladstonian majority. | 

A priori and general considerations support the probable ac- 
curacy of one of the two former forecasts. The proverbial pendulum 
has swung some little way; but it has not yet had time to make its 
complete revolution. The figures of the polls at all the curiously 
infrequent bye-elections show a general, but not large, increase in 
the Unionist vote. There would seem to be no reason why any 
future action of the House of Lords should excite more popular 
discontent than its previous acts excited at Accrington and Horn- 
castle. Apart from the stale cry against the Upper House, there is 
no legislative act, or project, by which the Gladstonians can hope 
to secure any appreciable accession of voting strength. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill did not bring more Lancashire artizans to 
their side at Accrington. The Local Government Bill, according to 
all reports, quickened no rustic pulse in the villages of Lincoln- 
shire. No thoughtful Gladstonian can hope that Welsh or Scotch 
Disestablishment, or the Local Veto Bill, or any conceivable tinker- 
ing with the Suffrage under the name and pretence of Registration 
Reform, is going to elicit new bursts of democratic afiection for the 
Government, and of detestation for its adversaries. On the con- 


trary, it may reasonably be anticipated that while each one of these 
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future measures will please its particular supporters, who now vote 
Radical, who have for years voted Radical, and who will not under 
any circumstances vote Conservative, each one of them will possi- 
bly alienate some former supporters of the Gladstonian Party, and 
will stir to unexampled exertions against the Government many 
members of the churches or interests about to be attacked, who 
have heretofore been neutral or lukewarm at election times. 

Let us assume, then, for the purposes of this article, that the com- 
ing Dissolution is followed by either a small Unionist majority or 
by a reduced Gladstonian majority. In either case a period of 
intense political strain, and of the most anxious responsibility and 
difficulty to the Unionists, will succeed. How will they make the 
most effective use of all the forces and resources at their command ? 
In either case the answer is clear, and is the same, whether they be 
Ministerialists, or whether they be in Opposition. The Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Unionists in Parliament must be united in one 
self-governed Party. It will be fatuous folly for them, out of a 
sentimental regard for the names and the prejudices of the past, to 
retain any longer their separate and independent leaders. There 
must be a Coalition. That is to say, whether in office or in oppo- 
sition, the leaders of the two sections mut consult and work together. 
The retention of different organizations in the constituencies, and of 
separate disciplinary organization in the House of Commons, are 
matters comparatively of detail, on which it is not necessary to 
assert now any rigid or dogmatic regulations. The essential point 
is that if a Unionist Government be in office it shall include the 
most capable Unionist Servants of the Queen, whether in times 
past they may have been Conservative, Liberal, or Radical. And 
secondly, that if the Unionists be in Opposition, their leaders 
shall confer together, shall sit together, and direct one common 
policy, and one arranged system of tactics for which, whether Con- 
servatives or Liberals, they shall be equally and directly respon- 
sible. 

Let us consider first the contingency of a Unionist majority and 
Government. I am well aware that already in those charmed coteries, 
where Whips and Private Secretaries can indulge in the fascinating 
art of Cabinet-making, a Coalition Cabinet is taken for granted, and 
that it has been, so to speak, laid down to the most unimportant 
details, with a nice admixture of Conservative, and Liberal, and 
Radical Unionists. But I do not think that the great mass of the 
Unionist Party or even the active workers of the Party in the con- 
stituencies have realized as yet the probability, or the advisability of 
such a Coalition. And, therefore, it is time that the reasons for it 
should be stated, and Unionist opinion familiarized with the 
probable course of events. 
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The first and mest obvious reason for a Coalition Government is 
this. The Queen’s Government should have the direct assistance of 
all the ablest politicians and administrators who are in general 
sympathy with its policy. It is absurd that, when the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, and their most capable col- 
leagues, are supporting by vote and speech the legislation and the 
administrative acts of a Unionist Government, their talents and 
experience should not be available for the preparation of that 
legislation, and for the work of that administration. For the sake 
of Party distinctions, the significance of which is daily becoming 
more and more nominal, the country is deprived of the active 
services of some of its best administrators. The near future must 
bring into the range of practical politics the most complex and 
delicate of labour and industrial problems. The true cleavage 
between politicians will be between those who seek, on the one 
hand, to deal with these questions on the lines of the Trades 
Union Congress, and in expectation of the Trades Unionists’ votes, 
and those who, on the other hand, recognize that there are other 
interests at stake besides those of the wage-earners, and who know 
that the ephemeral ideas of working-men leaders are as lightly 
abandoned as they are suddenly adopted and _ passionately 
preached. There can be no doubt now on which of these two 
sides the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Courtney 
would take their stand. Would it not be pitiable if in any future 
Unionist legislation on such subjects these men should not be 
enabled to give practical effect to their exceptional and special 
qualifications for dealing with them ? 

Take another great branch of Imperial policy. It is plain that 
one of the principal cares of a second Unionist Government will be 
the consolidation and extension of our Colonies, and of the Asiatic 
and African territories under our influence. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government did much good work in this direction. But, probably, 
it will be easier to convince the country that such a policy is dic- 
tated by commercial considerations, and not by “Jingo” aspirations, 
if it be responsibly directed not merely by Conservative statesmen, 
but by some of those also who in times past have thought that 
Conservatism was inclined to be bellicose or Chauvinistic. 

Some Conservatives, no doubt, will raise the objection that a 
Coalition Government will mean the abandonment of Conserva- 
tive principles, and lead us Conservatives into strange and 
dangerous courses. I am afraid that a reference to the British 
legislation of the last Government will show that the exclusion of 
the Liberal Unionist leaders from a Unionist Cabinet does not 
ensure to us an untainted Conservative policy, or enable Conserva- 
tive Ministers to stand firmly on the ancient paths. To mention 
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one instance only. Was there ever a more wanton desertion of 
Conservative professions, and a more reckless theft of a Radical 
ery, than when that Government passed the Free Education Act ¢ 
And yet the stalwarts of the Conservative rank and file swallowed 
that novel morsel with astonishing avidity. In fact, it comes to 
this. So long as there is a Unionist alliance, each section of it will 
affect.and modify the views and the action of the other; and the 
opinions of either will be leavened by a reciprocal: permeation, 
whether the Liberal Unionist leaders sit in the Cabinet or give 
advice from outside. The first great difference between these. two 
positions is that’ in the latter case they have power without direct, 
or public, or personal, responsibility. It may seem a paradoxical 
belief for me, a Conservative, to enunciate; but [ am prepared 
to argue that sevéral of the Liberal Unionist leaders, and of their 
younger followers, when once they were placed in a position of 
constitutional responsibility, would in many ways exercise a steady- 
ing, and, in the highest sense of the word, a Conservative influence 
on the policy of a Unionist Government. Take such men as Mr. 
Courtney, Sir John Lubbock, the Duke of Argyll, and- Mr. 
Finlay; and amongst less known politicians, Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Parker Smith. They all 
belong rather to a political school which acts on certain definite 
political theories, based on experience, and precedent, and autho- 
rity, and not to the opportunism of to-day. Conservative wire- 
pullers might label them academic, and perhaps sneer at some of 
them as pedants. Well, may a Conservative whisper it ?. There 
is not too much of the academic spirit amongst Conservative Par- 
liamentarians, and an infusion of it would tend rather towards 
stability than instability in the domestic Unionist poiicy of the 
future. : 
The second great difference between the position of Liberal 
Unionist statesmen having seats in the Cabinet and that which 
they occupied during the last Parliament is that during that time 
they had power, and they gave advice, but without adequate 
opportunities for preliminary and constant deliberation with those 
whose action they were influencing. This system, I think, has 
been, and is likely to be, far more dangerous to the maintenance 
of Conservative principles, and to the steady prosecution of any 
consistent and determinate policy, than would be the inclusion of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends in a Unionist Adininistration. 
Look back to the erratic course through the House of Commons 
of the Irish Land Act of the last Government—to the collapse of 
its Licensing proposals—to the vacillations that preceded the con- 
stitution of the Parnell Commission. In each case sharp curves in 
policy were taken because of urgent though tardy pressure from 
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the Liberal Unionist leaders, who necessarily were not in such 
close touch with the Conservative Ministers as to be able to think 
out with them beforehand a definite scheme of policy, which should 
be resolutely adhered to. Politicians of high position outside a 
Cabinet are prone to think that they are better judges of the drifts 
of public opinion than the responsible Ministers. And when any 
of these external counsgllors are nervously sensitive to every little 
puff of popular displeasure it is certain that the warnings from 
without of the consequences of a particular Ministerial decision, 
and the petitions for a modification of it will be frequent and 
imploring. 

Another obvious objection to a Coalition Administration is that 
its composition must produce personal disappointments, and 
jealousies, and friction. No doubt. But, after all, the formation of 
x purely partisan Administration must always and inevitably cause 
some disillusions, and create some bitterness. The candidates for 
office must always be hugely in excess of the number of offices. 
And, it may be plausibly contended in the case of the Conservative 
aspirants for subordinate office, whom the composition of a Coalition 
Administration may leave unsatisfied, that they will be able to 
make more comfortable excuses to their own vanity, and to give 
more pleasing assurances to their friends and constituents, than if 
the recruits were exclusively taken from their own Party. In the 
event of a Coalition, how many Conservatives will there not be who 
will confidentially inform the Chairman of their Committees, that 
they are in a position to state that they would have been offered 
ottice if the Duke of Devonshire had not insisted upon the claims 
of this or that Liberal Unionist, and then take credit for their 
patriotic acquiescence in the decrees of political necessity? More- 
over, amongst the younger Conservative Members, who are at all 
qualified for oftice, there are few who can be reckoned as profes- 
sional politicians, still fewer as political adventurers. Most of them 
have other interests and duties in life; so that, while deprivation 
of office may mean an honourable ambition frustrated or postponed, 
it will not for them involve the abandonment of a career, or the 
loss of an expected income. And this is equally true of the 
younger Liberal Unionists, who have shown Parliamentary as- 
siduity or ability. To such men as Lord Wolmer, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Mr. Parker Smith, and Mr. Austin Chamberlain, office 
would bring hardships as well as “sweets.” And it may be remem- 
bered, that at the birth of the separate Liberal Unionist Party in 
1886 it was the fixed policy of its leaders that it could not, and 
should not, be merged with the Conservative Party, so that all 
their Members must have started on their Parliamentary life 
without any definite expectation of achieving official distinction 
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at any early date. For these reasons, then, I do not think that 
the distribution of offices amongst Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists will prove so harassing a task, or lead to so much per- 
sonal bitterness, as some have anticipated. 

While, no doubt, the national reasons for a Coalition are stronger 
when a Unionist Government is in office, and while it is under those 
circumstances that the difficulties and the dangers that may grow 
out of the present weak connection between the leaders of the two 
sections of the Party are greatest, I suspect that the evils which 
result from the same cause when the Unionists are in Opposition 
have not been generally realized. It is perfectly true that this loose 
formation of the attack in the House of Commons on the last 
Home Rule Bill answered admirably. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour had scope to give full play to their special talents, an oppor- 
tunity of which they made the most. And the competition amongst 
their followers to introduce destructive Amendments produced 
merely a healthy emulation in criticism. But that was a wholly 
exceptional case. The simple and common object of each section 
and of every member of each section, was to destroy the Bill—to 
demonstrate its inherent absurdity and mischievousness. There 
were no varying degrees in the hostility it inspired; no sympathy 
with its principle, combined with antipathy to certain of its 
details; no comparative tenderness for any portion of its pro- 
visions. And so the task of attack was carried on with perfect 
spirit and drastic effect. 

It would, however, be hypocritical to pretend that the opposition 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill, or to the Local Government Bill, 
has been as satisfactory, and, if one may use the word in this con- 
text, as constructive as it would have been if the leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists, and of the Conservatives, had been seated side by 
side, and had sought to amend these Bills after close consultation, 
ending in one scheme of action. As it was, in the case of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, Mr. Chamberlain, who was absent during the 
Report stage, made, both on the Second and on the Third Reading, 
speeches of more uncompromising criticism of the main principle 
and policy of the Bill than were delivered from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench; while during the protracted Committee stage of the 
Local Government Bill, he was intermittent in his attendance, and 
in his speeches showed no very distinct attitude towards the 
measure as a whole. When the Bill returned to the House of 
Commons on February 15th for the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments, there was certainly no want of precision in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude. There had been a meeting of the Liberal 
Unionist Party that afternoon, and it was clear that it had then 
been decided that, for tactical reasons, the bulk of the Lords’ 
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Amendments should not be supported. It was plain that the 
Liberal Unionist leader in the Commons intended, by the voting 
strength of his own Party, acting quite separately and inde- 
pendently of the Conservative Party, and of their prejudices and 
wishes, to make it virtually impossible for the House of Lords to 
adhere to the vast majority of the Amendments they had made. 
Now, I am not prepared to argue that, under the circumstances, 
this was not the politic course to pursue, or that the result arrived 
at was not the result, on the whole, to be desired in the interests 
of Unionism by the whole Unionist Party. But, was the spectacle 
of this complete separation of the counsels, and the tactics of the 
two wings of the Unionist Party in the House, quite edifying ? 
Was it quite comfortable to the vastly larger section, who very 
probably would have completely approved of the policy pursued, if 
they had had any sort of voice in it, or any direct knowledge of the 
arguments by which it was justified? Some may lightly observe 
here: these examples of divergence of action, of independence of 
purpose, go to show such intrinsic differences of opinion as necessi- 
tate the maintenance of the present dual leaderships, and preclude 
the possibility of a Coalition. My inference from these facts is 
precisely the opposite. These divergences in tactics indicate no 
essential differences in principle, and arise out of no discrepancy in 
the large and general results which both sections desire to attain 
equally, and in common. But they do weaken the effect of the 
joint attack. They do necessarily produce some soreness, if only 
for the time, amongst the members of the one section or the other. 
They cannot fail to make the enemy blaspheme. And they can 
only be removed by the substitution for the present system of one 
under which the leaders of the Liberal and Conservative Unionists 
shall confer together, shall sit together, and speak with one voice 
to their united followers. 

Curiously enough, however, it is in the House of Lords that the 
worst effects of a want of a working union between the two sections 
of the Party have been shown. Both the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Salisbury spoke on the Second Reading of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. The Duke would himself have liked to cut out the 
District Council Clauses, whose omission would presumably have 
carried with it all the provisions affecting the Poor Law. Lord 
Salisbury in his speech showed that he was fully sensible of the 
gravity of these provisions. He was inclined not to exclude them 
in toto, for reasons purely extrinsic. And he was content to do this 
because—and only because—he thought that he could get rid of 
the compounding ratepayer, and so remove the most dangerous 
factor in the new system. Accordingly, (and this is really not with- 
out its irony to a Member of the House of Commons), while we, as a 
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matter of fact, had been struggling in that House through all the 
dark days and cold nights of last November and December to force 
the Government to abandon the Poor Law Clauses, no determined 
and direct attack was made upon them in the House of Lords be- 
cause of the illusory hope that Lord Salisbury had discovered a 
panacea for them. But what happened? When, later in the Bill, the 
time came for applying the remedy, the Duke of Devonshire with 
authoritative emphasis condemned it, and it was straightway 
dropped by the Conservative leader. Could there be a greater fiasco 
resulting froman imperfect working accord between statesmen, whose 
real aims and fears were apparently identical? The leader, who would 
have eliminated these Clauses altogether, prevents the other allied 
leader from applying the remedy, the assured hope of the effects of 
which had alone deterred him from also voting for the elimination 
of these Clauses. 

Another most unfortunate example of the bad results that have 
followed from a want of perfect accord between the Unionist leaders 
in the House of Lords must be quoted. The Bill, as it left the 
Commons, applied the new Poor Law provisions to the Metropolis. 
By an Amendment carried in Committee it also made changes in 
the suffrage under which the Metropolitan Vestries would be 
elected, abolished the qualification of Vestrymen, and made certain 
alteration in the composition of the Vestries. To the former of 
these proposals every thoughtful Londoner, and every Poor Law 
administrator, entertained the strongest objections. They were 
not partisan objections. They were founded on the well-grounded 
fear that under the new system an improvident and demoralis- 
ing administration of the Poor Law would for a time ensue. 
There was reason, and legislative precedent, for treating London 
exceptionally in this matter. Although the accidents of time, 
and the notitication of the compromise immediately before the 
Clause in question was reached, had prevented its being debated 
or opposed with adequate force in the Commons, it had been 
divided against there, and London Conservative Members had done 
their best to exclude it from the Bill. The objections to the second 
proposal, though reasonable enough, were not nearly so general in 
non-political society in London. They were much more dependent 
too upon purely partisan forecasts of their probable effect. They 
had been accepted in the Commons without a dissenting voice. And 
yet what happened in Committee in the Lords? Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh moved that London be excepted from the Poor Law Clauses, 
and was supported by Lord Salisbury, and would presumably have 
been supported by the whole Conservative Opposition, if the Duke 
of Devonshire had not peremptorily intervened and opposed the 
Amendment. Lord Salisbury thereupon intimated that he could 
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not persevere with it, and it was withdrawn. Lord Balfour moved 
the omission of the Vestry Clauses. Again the Duke of Devonshire 
intervened, and on this occasion gave his sanction to the Amend- 
ment which was carried. Every intelligent Conservative London 
Member is convinced that in these two courses the House of Lords, 
on the one hand, did that which it was quite unnecessary for them 
to do, and in which they could not ultimately succeed ; while, on 
the other hand, they did not do something which they ought to 
have done, in the doing of which they would have been gratefully 
and enthusiastically supported by a public opinion in London larger 
and more disinterested than that of any Party, through the force 
of which they might have succeeded in their object. This egregious 
and most deplorable blunder was caused mainly by a want of proper 
consultation in that House between the leaders of the two wings of 
the Unionist Party, and to some extent it must with all respect be 
alleged from the ignorance of the Duke ef Devonshire, (an ignorance 
natural to the leader of a small Party), of the movements of opinion 
in London. 

It remains for us to consider whether a Coalition of the leaders 
would produce any dissatisfaction or difficulties amongst their fol- 
lowers in the country. As has been said, such a Coalition need not 
involve—at all events, for a time—the destruction of the distinct 
Liberal Unionist organizations in the constituencies.. Obviously, it 
would be absurd to think of removing them in Birmingham, and 
in those Midland districts where Mr. Chamberlain’s personality 
dominates politics, and has been, and is, the chief source of 
Unionism. This is probably true also of many Divisions in Scot- 
land and of Cornwall. But, assuming that this Coalition did not 
immediately attect the organization of the Unionist Parties in the 
constituencies, would it, notwithstanding this, have a detrimental 
effect on either Conservative, or Liberal Unionist opinion amongst 
the rank and tile? It would be presumptuous to dogmatize, but 
I have a very strong conviction that it could not diminish the 
energy or enthusiasm of either section. They are now completely 
at one on the question of the Union, and are agreed in hostility to 
any scheme of Home Rule which would set up a separate Legislature 
and Executive in Dublin. With their several leaders they are in 
substantial accord in their attitude towards those Industrial and 
Imperial Problems to which allusion has been made. There are, it 
is true, two general and important questions on which very many 
Liberal Unionists ditter from the Conservative Party. They are 
the questions of Disestablishment and of Temperance Reform, 
With respect to the former, shrewd observers of the currents of 
opinion think that, so far as England is concerned, it is more 
likely to recede from, than to advance within, the range of prac- 
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tical politics. It was more likely, it is thought, to come to the 
very front under a middle-class, than under a democratic franchise. 
The cry is but a survival of other and different days. The hopes 
of the working-classes are directed to wholly diverse objects. 
With respect to the latter of these questions it is one which also 
excites differences of opinion within the Conservative ranks them- 
selves ; and the failures of successive Governments to deal with it 
legislatively, and the certain failure of any Radical Government in 
the future to deal with it on the lines of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, will probably direct the energies and hopes of sincere 
Temperance Reformers from political to social remedies, and will, 
at all events, disillusion them with the particular nostrum of 
Local Veto and No Compensation. In London, there is a third 
difference of opinion between many Liberal Unionists and the 
bulk of the Conservatives. It is on questions of Municipal 
Government and policy. But this has, so far, not prevented those 
Unionists, who vote Progressive in the County Council elections, 
from voting against the Home Rule candidate in Parliamentary 
elections. And the twofold tendency of the Progressives, on the 
one hand, to become crudely Socialistic, and of the unhappily- 
named Moderates, on the other, to become more Progressive in a 
good sense, will probably work out the remedy for this difference 
of sentiment. 

Let us, however, look at the larger aspects of contemporary 
politics, and the general movements of political thought. Under 
our present suffrage the Conservative Party can never again be an 
aristocratic Party, or a Party of privilege. It draws its strength 
from every class. It is forced to appeal to the prejudices and 
the desires of the poor, at least as much as to those of the 
propertied classes. It cannot, therefore, ever again be a Party of 
contented and passive inactivity. It cannot stand still. It must 
have its positive policy of legislative reforms. The hereditary and 
natural leaders of the Tory Party, the country gentlemen, have ac- 
commodated themselves to these altered conditions with admirable 
sense and much public spirit. The manufacturers and the mer- 
chants of the large provincial towns—the Jacksons, the Forwoods 
the Houldsworths of the House of Commons—in all industrial and 
commercial questions have also most certainly shown themselves 
large and open-minded men. 

It may be asserted then that the Conservative Party in the 
future will approach all questions of the extension of Local 
Government, of Land Transfer and Tenure, of the Poor Law, of 
Taxation and Local Rating, and all questions affecting our trade 
and manufactures, and their employees, in no spirit of narrow or 
exclusive Conservatism. While Conservatism is thus being made 
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more constructive and more liberal, the wild opportunism of 
modern Radicalism is driving away from its ranks week by week 
disgusted men, who, apart from political names and _ histories, 
apart, perhaps, from a fixed desire for any definite legislative 
programme, find that they have far more sympathy with the fears, 
and hopes, and temper of Mr. Balfour, or at all events of the Duke 
of Devonshire and of Mr. Chamberlain, than they have with the 
blind and bitter partisanship of Sir William Harcourt. 

The other day at Newcastle-on-Tyne Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
had the magnificent audacity to assert that the “politics of 
the Liberal Party were the politics of common-sense.” In The 
Times of the same day it was reported that a former Gladstonian 
candidate for Birmingham had stated that “to save the Liberal 
Party” it was necessary that they should “attack some big 
interest.” Exactly! <A better illustration of the temper, of the 
hopes, and of the methods of the new Radicalism could not be 
supplied, nor a more suggestive commentary on Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s amazing flight of fancy. The object is “to save” 
not the country, but the Party. The method is to attack, with 
delightful vagueness, “some big interest.” It really does not much 
matter what, or whether with or without reason,so long as it is 
“big.” Sir William Harcourt revels in such romps; and at Ports- 
mouth he set himself to attack a big interest with a vengeance. 
But what is the true effect on public opinion of his rhodomontade ? 
The excited delegates rise, and wave their sticks and umbrellas; 
but only a few days afterwards The Daily Chronicle condemns the 
whole conference as “mere thin, uninspiring wire-pulling.” And 
thousands of non-partisan Englishmen must be reflecting that this 
was the deliverance of a possible future leader of their race on a 
great occasion, who in it uttered no word of sober advice or argu- 
ment on any of the national problems of the near future, but simply 
rollicked about in Party polemics. They are contrasting this noisy 
speech with the speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on 
our Imperial responsibilities, on the Navy, on Employers’ Liability, 
and with those of the Duke of Devonshire on Home Rule, in all 
of which there is apparent an honest desire to instruct and guide 
public opinion, and not merely an all-consuming lust for “ votes, 
votes, votes.” All such men, whether they have been Liberals or 
Radicals, will be delighted to see the Liberal Unionist leaders in 
the future working in a closer combination with the leaders of the 
Conservative Party for Empire and Liberty against the selfish shifts 
of the new Demagogueism. 

To recapitulate the argument of this article: when a Unionist 
Government is in office, Coalition is required for the etticiency of 
administration, and for a steady adherence to lines of legislation 
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deliberately determined upon. When the Unionists are in Opposi- 
tion, a Coalition between their leaders is not less required in order 
to ensure coherent and consistent: criticism of the Ministerial 
policy. In both of these contingencies a Coalition will be cordially 


supported by Conservative and Liberal Unionist opinion and action 
in the country. 


A CoNSERVATIVE M.P. 


LUXURY.* 


PrRoFEssOR SipGwick has been discussing the ethics of luxury, and 
according to his wont, has been giving fresh interest to a well- 
worn topic. I do not wish to dispute anything that he has said, 
nor do I hope to clear up problems which he professedly left un- 
solved. In one sense, they obviously cannot be solved precisely. 
Luxury is a relative term which cannot be defined in absolute terms. 
A luxury, in the first place, is distinguished from a necessary. 
But, then, one man’s necessary may be another man’s luxury. 
My very existence depends upon conditions with which another 
man can dispense. If, again, we admit that there are many 
things which, though not absolutely necessary, may rightly be 
used if they can be used without injuring others, we see that we 
must also take into account the varying social conditions. If we 
use luxury, in what Bentham called the dyslogistic sense, we 
must distinguish between necessaries and superfluities, and then 
divide superfluities into comforts which may be rightfully enjoyed, 
and luxuries which cannot be enjoyed without incurring some 
degree of moral censure. But the dividing lines are always shifting. 
Scott tells somewhere of a Highlander sleeping on the open moor 
in a winter night. When he tried to roll the snow into a pillow 
his companion kicked it away as a proof of disgraceful effeminacy. 
Most of us would come to a speedy end if we lived in a social state 
where such a standard of hardiness was rigidly enforced. We 
admit that some kind of pillow may be permitted, if not as abso- 
lutely necessary as at least a pardonable comfort. We shall pro- 
bably agree also that nobody is to be blamed for using clean 
sheets and securing a certain amount of warmth and softness— 
as much at least as is desirable for sanitary reasons. But if we 
endeavour to prescribe precisely how much may be allowed in 
excess of the necessary, how often we are to send our sheets to the 
wash, whether it is right to have lace upon our pillows, and so 
forth, we get into problems where any attempt at precision is 
obviously illusory. We are the more perplexed by the question 
whether the provision of a bed for ourselves causes other people to 
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go without a bed, and perhaps without supper, or how far we are 
bound to take such consequences into account. Without aiming, 
therefore, at an impossible precision, I shall try to consider—not 
what objects should be called luxuries or comforts or necessaries, 
but what are the really relevant considerations by which we should 
endeavour to guide our judgments. 

Luxury is, as | have said, a well-worn topic. Saints and philoso- 
phers in all ages have denounced the excessive love of material 
enjoyments, and set, examples of a more or less thorough-going 
asceticism. It was—to go no further back—one of the favourite 
topics of our ancestors in such papers as the Spectator and the 
Rambler. Addison, in his Cato, described the simple Numidian, 
whose standard appears to have resembled that of Scott's High- 
lander. The Numidian, he says, rests his head upon a rock at 
night, and if next day he chances to find a new repast or an un- 
tasted spring “blesses his stars and calls it luxury.” General 
Oglethorpe quoted this passage, in an argument about luxury, to 
Johnson, and added “let us have that kind of luxury, Sir, if you 
will.” Johnson himself put down all this declamation as part of 
the cant from which we ought to clear our minds. No nation, he 
said to Goldsmith, was ever hurt by luxury. “Let us take a walk 
from Charing Cross to Whitechapel, through the greatest series of 
shops in the world: what is there in any of these shops (if you 
except gin-shops) that can do any human being any harm?” “I 
accept your challenge,” said Goldsmith. “The next shop to North- 
umberland House is a pickle-shop.” To which the excellent 
Johnson replied, first, that five pickle-shops could serve the whole 
kingdom ; secondly, that no harm was done to anybody either by 
making pickles or by eating pickles. I will not go into the ethics 
of pickles. [ only quote this to remind you that this was one of 
the stock questions of the period; and not without reason. The 
denunciation of luxury was in fact the mark of a very significant 
tendency. Goldsmith had expressed the prevalent sentiment in the 
Deserted Village, as in the familiar passage beginning : 


‘* Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


And Goldsmith, like many contemporaries, was only versifying 
the sentiments uttered most powerfully by Rousseau in his 
famous exaltation of the ideal man of nature above the man of 
a corrupt civilization. The theory has some affinity to the ancient 
doctrine already expounded by classical writers, according to which 
each form of government includes a principle of decay as well as of 
life. One stage in the process of corruption of Pluto’s ideal republic 
is marked by the appearance of the drones, people who take a sur- 
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feit of unnecessary pleasures, and, to obtain satisfaction, associate 
themselves with the tierce and rapacious. In Rousseau’s time, this 
view became connected with the growing belief in progress and 
“perfectibility.” It was a symptom of warning to the drones of his 
day. It showed that the thoughtful classes were becoming dimly 
sensible that something was wrong in the social organization; and 
that a selfish and indolent aristocracy should be called upon to put 
its house in order. The denunciation of luxury meant, in short, 
that the rich and powerful were accused of indulgence in pleasures 
which they had not earned by services, but by simply (as Beau- 
marchais put it) taking the trouble to be born. Considered from 
this point of view, as the muttering of a coming storm, as the ex- 
pression of a vague foreboding that the world was somehow out of 
joint, we may see more meaning than appears at first sight in the 
old-fashioned commonplaces of our great-grandfathers. The language 
has changed its form; but the discontent at a misuse of wealth in 
various forms has certainly not diminished since that time. 
Obviously, then, the question of luxury is connected with very 
wide and deep problems as to what is the proper use of wealth, 
and might lead us into ultimate questions as to the justification of 
the right to private property at all. I shall try, however, to keep 
as closely as may be to the particular aspect of such problems 
which is immediately relevant to this particular question. And 
for this purpose I think it will be convenient to take two points 
separately. The objections to luxury may be stated either with 
reference to the individual or with reference to the society. That is 
to say, that if we consider a man by himself, we may ask with 
Johnson whether expenditure upon pickles is injurious to the con- 
stitution, or at what point it becomes injurious. And, in the next 
place, we may ask whether, if we set to our way to decide that 
pickles are wholesome as well as agreeable, some of us may 
not be getting more than our fair share of them, and so 
diminishing the total sum of pleasure, by inordinate consump- 
tion. First, then, | discard for the moment all social considera-— 
tions. I take for granted, for the sake of argument, that my 
indulgence does no harm to anyone else; that I am not de- 
priving others of a means of enjoyment, but simply adding to 
my own; or, at any rate, that I am not, for the moment, to take into 
account that set of consequences. How far, on this hypothesis, or, 
say, setting aside all question of duty to my neighbour, should I be 
prudent in accumulating wealth ? I sometimes amuse myself with 
the problem, How rich should I like to be, supposing that I were 
perfectly wise in that sense in which wisdom is compatible with 
thorough-going egoism, or with what is called enlightened self- 
interest ? The obvious answer is that in that case there would be 
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no limits to my desires. An imaginative American, we are told, 
defined competence as “a million a minute and all your expenses 
paid.” The suggestion is fascinating, but not, to my mind, quite 
satisfactory. It recalls a doctrine which used to be put forward by 
the old political economists. They had to meet the theory—a 
preposterous theory enough—of the danger of a universal glut; 
the danger, that is, that a nation might produce so much that 
nothing would have any value, and, therefore, that we should all 
be ruined by all becoming enormously rich. To meet this, it was 
often urged—along with more satisfactory arguinents—that human 
desires were illimitable ; and, therefore, that however rich a man 
might become he would always wish to become a little richer. 
According to this doctrine, the desire for wealth cannot be satiated. 
The millionaire would still choose an extra half-crown rather 
than refuse it, although the half-crown brings him incomparably 
less additional pleasure than it brought him when his pockets 
were empty. But it is also true that long before we are million- 
a.res the pleasure obtainable by additional wealth may be infini- 
tesimal, or absolutely non-existent. The simple desires may be 
easily saturated. Pope asks, “What riches give us, let us then 
enquire.” And he replies, “ Meat, fire, and clothes—what more ? 
Meat, clothes, and fire?” This is, in fact, a pithy summary of 
our most elementary and necessary wants. Now, our demand 
for meat is obviously strictly limited. As soon as we have eaten, 
say, a pound of beefsteak we do not want more; by the time we 
have eaten, say, three pounds we do not only not want more, we 
loathe the very thought of eating. So when we are clothed sutfticiently 
for comfort and decency, more clothing is simply a burden ; and we 
wish only for so much fire as will keep our thermometer within 
certain limits—a heat above or below would mean death either 
by burning or by freezing. Our ultimate aim, therefore, in regard 
to desires of this class is not to increase the stimulus indefinitely, 
but to preserve a certain balance, or equilibrium. If we want more 
food after our appetites are satisfied, it must either be with a view 
to our future consumption, which is still strictly finite, or else 
with a view to exchanging the food for something else, in which 
case it is desired, not as food but as the means of satisfying 
some other desire. If, then, Pope’s doctrine were really sound, 
which really amounts to saying, if our desires were really limited 
to the physical conditions necessary to life, we should very soon 
reach the state in which they would be completely glutted or 
_ saturated. It may be worth while to note the circumstance 
which rather obscures our recognition of this fact. We may dis- 
tinguish between the wealth which a man actually uses and that 
which remains, as I may say, only potential. A man may desire an 
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indefinite quantity of wealth, because he may wish to have rights 
which he may yet never turn to actual account. There is a certain 
‘satisfaction, no doubt, in knowing that I have a vast balance at. my 
banker's though I have no desire to use it. 1 may want it some 
time or other ; and, even if I never want it, | may enjoy the sense 
of having even a disproportionate barrier of money-bags piled up 
between me and the yawning gulf of actual poverty. Therefore, 
though a very limited amount may be enough to saturate all our 
existing «lesires, we may like to know that there is more at our 
disposal. - If possession carried with it the necessity of using our 
property, if we could not have potential as distinguished from 
actual wealth, we should be so far from desiring an indefinite 
increase of wealth that we should regard the increase beyond a 
¢ertain limit as only one of two intolerable alternatives. 

The question, therefore, How rich should | wish to be ? requires 
an answer to the previous question, How rich can I be? A man, 
even if on the intellectual level of a savage, can be indefinitely rich 
in potential wealth: he may, that is, have a right to millions of 
pounds or be the owner of thousands of acres ; but in order to use 
them he must have certain capacities and sensibilities. It is a 
curious question, for example, how much of the wealth of a country 
would cease to be wealth at all if the intelligence of the possessors 
were lowered certain degrees in the scale? A large part of the 
wealth of England consists, 1 suppose, of machinery. If nobody 
knew more of machines than I do—and my whole notion of a 
machine is that it is something that goes round somehow if you 
happen to turn the right handle—all this wealth would become as 
useless as an electric telegraph in the possession of a hairy Ainu. 
And if nobody had any better artistic perception than mine and we 
were therefore unable to see the difference between a Raphael and the 
-daub in an advertising placard, the pictures in the National Gallery 
would have an average value, say, of eighteen-pence. A man, 
therefore, who is at the lower levels of intelligence is simply unable 
to be actually rich, beyond a narrow limit. The fact is occasionally 
forced upon us by striking examples. I heard the other day 
a story—I am afraid we all hear such stories too often—of a 
man who had become enormously rich by a freak of fortune. His 
only idea of enjoyment happened to be gin. He could, there- 
fore, only use his wealth by drinking himself to death; a proceeding 
which he accordingly felt to be only a proper tribute to his im- 
proved social position. A similar result happens whenever a 
sudden rise of wages to an insufficiently civilized class leads to the 
enrichment of publicans instead of greater enjoyment of refined 
and innocent pleasures. The man, in short, whose idea of pleasure 
is simply the gratification of the physical appetites in their coarser 
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forms is incapable of becoming actually rich, because a small 
amount of wealth will enable him to saturate his desires by pro- 
viding a superfluity of the material means of gratification. It is, 
perhaps, here that we may take into account the remark ’so often 
made by moralists, by Adam Smith among others, as Professor 
Sidgwick reminds us, that happiness is more evenly distributed 
unong different classes than we suppose. The king, according to 
Shakespeare, 
** With all the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world . . « « 
Cannot Sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 

Who with a body filled and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread.” 

The “ body filled ” and the “ vacant mind” make up for the “dis- 
tressful bread.” It is as well, that is, to have no wants except the 
want of mere physical comfort, as to have higher wants and the 
means of gratifying them and yet to be saddled with the anxieties 
and responsibilities which the higher position involves. The doc- 
trine, “I am not really better off than you,” is, indeed, not a very 
graceful one from those who are actually better off. There was. 
some excuse for the fox who said the grapes were sour when he 
could not get them ; it argued a judicious desire to make the best 
of things: but if he made the remark while he was comfortably 
chewing them, by way of pacifying the grapeless foxes, we should 
have thought him a more objectionable hypocrite. The pauper 
may fairly reply, If you really mean that your wealth brings no. 
happiness, why don’t you change places with me? I will, therefore, 
not defend the statement, considered as an exhortation to content; 
but I accept it as a recognition of the obvious fact that if happiness. 
means a satisfaction of all our desires, a man of small means may 
be as happy as the man of the greatest means, if his desires are 
limited in proportion. But is it for our happiness to increase- 
them ? 

Does our principle hold when we suppose a man to have the 
necessary sensibilities for the actual enjoyment of wealth? If he 
acquires the tastes which imply greater intellectual cultivation, 
a power, therefore, of taking into account sources of pleasure 
more complex and more distant in time and space, dves it then 
become true that his power of using wealth will be indefinite ? 
I should reply, in the first place, that we must still admit the 
same psychological truth. Any desire whatever, that is, is capable 
of yielding only a strictly finite amount of enjoyment ; the pleasure 
which we can derive from it must be limited both by the necessity 
of gratifying other desires and by the fact that no desire whatever 
is capable of an indefinite increase by increased stimulation. After 
a certain point’ of excitement is reached, we cannot get more 
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pleasure by any accumulation of internal conditions. We assume 
for the present that our aim is simply to extract the greatest 
possible amount of gratification out of life. We must then take for 
our data our actual constitution, capacities, sensibilities, and so 
forth, and calculate how much wealth could be actually applied in 
order to keep us moving always along the line of maximum enjoy- 
ment. This would be to study the art of life on purely hedonistic 
principles. We should ask, what career will on the whole be fullest 
of enjoyment? and, then, what material conditions can enable us to 
follow that career? I imagine that the amount requisite would 
vary indefinitely according to our characters. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a man has strong intellectual tastes, a love of art or 
science or literature. He will require, of course, enough wealth to 
enable him to devote himself without anxiety to his favourite 
pursuits, and enough, moreover, to train himself in all requisite 
knowledge. But granting this, the material conditions of happi- 
ness will be sufficiently fulfilled. I think it was Agassiz who 
observed when he was devoting himself to science that he had not 
time to get rich. Wealth to him would have been rather an 
impediment than an advantage. A man like Faraday, who placed 
his whole happiness in the extension of scientific knowledge, and 
who was not less honoured because he lived upon a modest income, 
would not have had a greater amount of that kind of happiness had 
he possessed the wealth of a Rothschild. A man whose pleasure 
is in reading books, or contemplating works of art, or listening to 
music, can obtain the highest enjoyment at a very moderate price, 
and can get very little more if he has the most unbounded wealth 
at his disposal. If we inquired what men of such tastes had, in 
fact, derived from them the greatest happiness, we should, I fancy 
tind ourselves mentioning men comparatively poor, whose enjoy- 
ments were even comparatively keen, because they had to devote a 
certain amount of care and contrivance to obtaining full play for 
their capacities. Charles Lamb, plotting and contriving to get an 
old volume from a bookstall, possibly got more pleasure from 
his taste than the possessors of gigantic libraries. The sociable 
man, again, the man whose pleasure in society is the genuine 
delight in a real interchange of thought and sympathy, who does 
not desire magnificent entertainment but the stimulus of intimate 
association with congenial friends, would probably find the highest 
pleasure in comparatively simple social strata, where the display of 
wealth was no object, and men met, as Johnson met his friends at 
the club, to put mind fairly to mind, and to stimulate intellectual 
activity instead of consuming the maximum of luxury. Milton’s 
sonnet to Lawrence gives perhaps a rather severe but a very fas- 
cinating ideal of refined luxury : 
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What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attic taste with wine, whence we may rise 

To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 

Warble in.mortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 
Nor need we be accused of inordinate boasting if we should say 
that we would rather have made a third at such a feast than have 
joined a dozen rowdy courtiers at the table of Charles IT. 

There are, however, pleasures which undoubtedly suppose an 

indefinite capacity for using wealth. There is, for example, such a 
thing as the pure love of splendour which is represented so curiously 
in some of Disraeli’s novels. One of his heroes, if I remember 
rightly, proposed to follow the precedent actually set by Beckford, 
who built at Fonthill a tower 300 feet high—not because it was 
wanted for any other purpose, but simply for the sake of building 
a tower. Of course, if one has a taste for towers 300 feet high 
there is no particular limit to the quantity of wealth which may 
be found convenient. One of the gentlest and most delicate satirists 
of modern society, Mr. Du Maurier, has given us admirable illus- 
trations of a more vulgar form of the same tendency in his portraits 
of Sir Gorgius Midas. When that worthy denounces his servants 
because there are only three footmen sitting up till two o'clock to 
save him the trouble of using a latch-key, we may admit that his 
pleasures, such as they were, were capable of finding gratification 
in any quantity of expenditure. It might be a question, indeed, 
if we had time to ask it, whether the pleasure derived from such 
expenses by the millionaire be really so great as the pleasure which 
he had when he first turned the proverbial half-crown, with which 
he must have come to London, into his first five shillings ; and it 
is certainly also a question whether his expenditure was ethically 
right. But, at present, we are only considering facts, and we may 
admit that there would be no filling such a gulf of desire by any 
dribble of bullion ; and, further, that there are pleasures—not, on the 
face of them, immoral—in procuring which any quantity of money 
may be spent. Ifa man is simply desirous of obtaining influence ; 
or, in some cases, political power ; or if he decides to muddle away 
his money upon charity, there ‘are no limits to the sums he may 
spend, especially if he has no objection to corrupting his neigh- 
bours. 

Before saying anything upon this, however, I must pause to de- 
duce a conclusion. Keeping still to the purely hedonistic point of 
view, | ask, At what point does expenditure become luxurious in 
a culpable sense ? meaning by “culpable,” not morally culpable but 
simply injudicious, from the point of view of enlightened self- 

interest. To this I think that one answer is already suggested, 
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that is to say, that since, on the one hand, a certain finite quantity 
of wealth will enable us to keep to the happiest or most philosophic: 
career : and since, on the other hand, a man may possess a quantity 
of superfluous wealth which he can only use on penalty of deviating 
froin that career, he becomes foolish, if not immoral—upon which 
I say nothing,—when he tries to use more. » That people frequently 
commit this folly.is undeniable. Wealth ought to be (I mean 
would be by a judiciously selfish person) regarded as a means of 
enjoyment. Therefore the superfluous wealth should be left in the 
potential stage—as a balance at his banker’s or accumulating in 
the funds. But though the possession does not imply a necessity 
of using, it does generally imply a sort of tacit feeling of responsi- 
bility—responsibility, that is, to a man’s self. I have got so much 
money ; surely it is a duty to myself to use it for my pleasure. So 
‘far as a man yields to such an argument, he becomes the slave 
instead of the master of his wealth. What ought to be machinery 
for furthering an end, becomes an end in itself: and, at that point 
of conduct, I think that we are disposed to call a man’s life 
luxurious in a distinctly bad sense. The error, as I have suggested, 
is perhaps at bottom much the same as that which leads a poor 
man to spend an increase of wages at a gin-shop. But we do not 
call the gin-drinker luxurious, but simply vicious. For luxury 
seems to apply less to conduct which we can distinctly call bad in 
itself, than to conduct which only becomes bad or foolish as im- 
plying a disproportion between the end attained and the expense 
of attaining it. It applies when a man has, as we say, so much 
money that he does not know what to do with it. We speak of 
luxury in the case of Sir Gorgius, where the prominent fact is that 
the man has been gorged with excessive wealth, and is yet too 
dull to use it in any manner which would increase the happiness 
of a reasonable or refined being. So it is generally regarded as 
characteristic rather of the upstart or newly-made millionaire 
than of the man born to higher position, whose life is perhaps as 
selfish and hardly superior morally. But the nobleman by birth 
has inherited a certain art of life; he has acquired traditional 
modes of arranging his. pleasures, which give him the appearance, 
at least, of possessing more judicious and refined tastes; and we 
are less shocked than by the man who has obviously wealth 
which he knows not how to use, and which he, therefore, deliber- 
ately devotes to coarse and vulgar ostentation. The upstart may 
not’ be more selfish at bottom; but he dashes in your face the 
evidence of his selfishness, and appeals for admiration on the simple 
ground that he has a larger income than his neighbours. Luxury 
means, on this showing, all such expenditure as is objectionable, 
not because the pleasure obtained is intrinsically bad, but because 
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we are spending for the sake of spending, and could get more real 
enjoyment at a lower sum. I need not dwell upon the fact that 
men of moderate means may fall into the same error. The fault 
of exaggerating the importance of machinery is not confined to 
those whom we call rich. Thackeray’s discourses upon Snobs are 
full expositions of the same weakness in the middle classes. When 
we read, for example, of Colonel Ponto being miserable because he 
tries to make an income of a thousand a year support the pomp 
accessible to persons with ten thousand, we see that he has as false 
a view as Sir Gorgius of the true ends of life. And I refer to the 
same great satirist for abundant illustrations of the weaknesses 
which too often make society a machinery for wasting money on 
display, and entirely oblivious that it should be a machinery for 
the promotion of intellectual and refined pleasures. 

Now, if I have given a fair account of luxury as conidial 
simply from the point of view of an enlightened selfishness, I 
may proceed to the ethical question. So far, I have only asked 
in substance at what point our expenditure upon pickles becomes 
foolish. But, of course, the more important question arises, at 
what point it becomes selfish, A man may be silly for spending 
money upon erecting towers; but if he does no harm to his 
neighbours we hardly call him wicked. We cannot say that 
it is unconditionally wrong to build a tower. We must en- 
quire, therefore, how far luxury necessarily involves a wrong to 
others. Here we must begin by listening to all the philosophers 
and divines of whom I spoke at starting. Any number of 
wise and good men will tell us in various dialects that pleasure 
is in itself bad, or, at least, that all the pleasures obtainable 
by wealth are bad, or, at any rate, beneath the notice of the 
higher spirits. There are the thorough-going ascetics who strive, 
not to regulate but to suppress all except the absolutely necessary 
physical instincts, and think that even those desires savour of evil ; 
who consider the best man to be the man who lives upon bread 
and water, and, if possible, upon mouldy bread and ditch-water. 
There are, again, spiritually-minded people who consider all happi- 
ness to be worthless, except such happiness as results from aspira- 
tions to another world; who regard all riches as chains binding the 
soul to earth; who take the words “ Blessed are the poor” in the 
most literal sense, as defining the true aim of life. We should 
seek, they say, for happiness elsewhere than in this transitory 
stage of existence, remember that the world is a mere screen 
hiding the awful realities of heaven and hell; and despise even 
such pleasures as are generally called intellectual pleasures, the 
pleasures, for example, of art or science, for they, too, belong really 
to the sphere of illusion, and are simply more subtle temptations 
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than those of the flesh. And besides these we have the philosophers, 
who would have us live in the world of pure intellect, and tell us 
that the true moral of life is to make ourselves independent of 
external circumstances by suppressing all the corresponding desires. 
Renunciation, therefore, is the first lesson to be learned by the wise 
man; and the practical rule, as has been said, is that we should 
endeavour not to increase our numerator but to lessen our de- 
nominator. I cannot now discuss such doctrines. I am content 
to say that I regard them not as simply false, but as distorted views 
of truth. For my part, I am content to say that even as a moralist 
I wish to see people as happy as possible; that, being after all a 
poor utilitarian after my own fashion, I desire—however errone- 
ously—the greatest happiness of the greatest number; and in par= 
ticular that I should like to see not a feebler, but a much keener 
appreciation of all the pleasures derivable from art or science or 
literature or rational society, even, if I may say so, from good 
cookery and athletic sports. Briefly, the ideal society seems to me 
to be one in which even our lower instincts should not be suppressed 
but regulated; and the typical man of the future to be one whose 
whole faculties and their corresponding sensibilities should be cul- 
tivated to the utmost possible degree. What is the application of 
this to our special question? I do not know that I can do better 
than refer to the writings of Bernard Mandeville, who in his Fable 
of the Bees—one of the cleverest books in the language—succeeded 
by the help of much paradox, and under a cloak of cynicism, in 
stating the problem with singular vivacity. Private vices, that was 
his way of putting it, are public benefits. His meaning, put less 
paradoxically, was this: accept, on the one hand, the ascetic doc- 
trine that pursuit of pleasure is intrinsically vicious, and you con- 
demn all the impulses by which the structure of society, especially 
the industrial structure, has been built up. Accept, on the other 
hand, the doctrine that civilization is on the whole a good thing, 
and you admit that the instincts, which, upon this hypothesis, cor- 
respond to private vices, are the only means of producing a public 
benefit. In other words, if we took the language of theologians in 
its natural sense, and really regarded the world as worthless, we 
should have no industry, no trade or commerce, and be still living 
in swamps and forests, digging up roots with our nails, living upon 
acorns and shell-fish, and scarcely even painting ourselves blue, for 
to the savage blue paint was a luxury. Now, apart from any ques- 
tion as:to the fairness of this version of theological doctrine, we may 
ask, What is the real underlying difticulty—or that aspect of it which 
is still worth considering? We may grant, in the first place, to 
Mandeville that, in point of fact, the construction of a civilized 
society presupposes the development of numerous desires, many of 
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which are more or less condemned by severe moralists. If the 
savage comes to value blue paint, he may take to planting some- 
thing to exchange for it, instead of simply lying on his back : to 
digest his last handful of acorns; and, in so doing, he makes the 
first step towards the development of an industrial system. The 
desire for wealth is of course implied in all stages of progress if men 
are to create wealth ; and we can partly answer Mandeville’s para- 
(ox by throwing over the ascetic and declaring that a desire for 
good meat and fire and clothes, even for pictures and books and 
music, or for such comforts as most of us enjoy, is not in itself im- 
moral; and that, on the contrary, the more there is of such enjoy- 
ment the better for men’s bodies and minds, and therefore, on the 
whole, the better for their morality. But the moral difficulty 
returns in a new shape. The desire for wealth, let us say, is not in 
itself bad; it is simply natural—it is a desire for one essential 
condition of a tolerebly happy life. But is it not bad in so far 
as it is selfish? Do not the desires which have been the main- 
spring of all modern development imply a desire of each man 
to get rich at the expense of others? Have they not been the 
source of all that division between rich and poor which makes one 
side luxurious and the other miserable? Has not Dives become 
rich and bloated by force of the very same process which has 
made Lazarus a mass of sores and misery? Suppress the desire for 
wealth, and we should still be savages “running wild in woods.” 
But was not even the noble savage better than the pauper who now 
hangs on to the fringes of society? and is his existence compensated 
by the existence of other classes who have more wealth than they 
ean use? And so the old problem comes back; and we have, as of 
old, the most contradictory answers to the problem. 

I am, I confess it, one of those old-fashioned people who believe 
in progress, and hold that. their own. century is distinctly better 
than any which preceded it; who would on no account go back, if 
they could, to the days of the noble savages or even to the brutali- 
ties and superstitions of the ages of faith. But I do not think that 
[ need argue that question for our present purpose. We have got 
to this century somehow, and we can only get out of it by living 
till the twentieth. Meanwhile, we should make the best of the 
interval. I will, therefore, only permit myself one remark. If we 
suppose, with Mandeville, that the instincts which have developed 
modern society have been to a great extent selfish desires, that 
is, for the personal comfort of the agent, irrespectively of con- 
sequences to others, it does not follow that the corresponding 
development has been mischievous. Good commonplace moralists 
have been much in the habit of condemning the selfish passions 
of kings and conquerors. What can be an easier mark for de- 
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nunciation than such a man, for example, as Louis XI. of France 
and the wily and cruel rulers of past ages, whose only aim was 
to enlarge their own powers and wealth? And yet, if we consider 
the matter historically, we must admit that such men have ren- 
dered enormous services to mankind. A ruler, let us say, had 
for his only object the extension and concentration of his own 
authority. Still it was by the conflicts of rulers that the great 
nations have been formed out of a chaos of struggling clans ; that 
peace and order, therefore, has been substituted for violence 
throughout broad territories; that law has taken the place of 
private war; moreover, that the privileges of selfish orders have 
been suppressed through the development of a larger and more 
civilized national organization ; and that, although the immediate 
victory was won by the selfish ruler, the ultimate benefit has ac- 
erued to the people upon whom he was forced to rely for support 
against the oppressive subordinate powers. The ruler, perhaps, 
did not look beyond his own interests, but his. own interest 
forced him to find allies among the mass of the population, and 
so gradually led to the formation of central organs, representing 
not the personal interest of the king, but the interest of the whole 
nation in which they had arisen. We may make a similar remark 
upon industrial development. The great merchant and capitalist 
and inventor of new methods and machinery has not looked, it 
may be, beyond his own interest; but, intentionally or not, he was 
helping to construct a vast organization which, whether it has on 
the whole improved the world or not, has at least made it enor- 
mously richer. Perhaps Watt, when he was improving the steam- 
engine, thought only of the profits to be derived from his invention. 
But the profit which he gained after a laborious life was but an 
infinitesimal fraction of the enormous increase of efficiency which 
resulted to the national industry. We cannot doubt that the whole 
gigantic system which at least maintains a population several times 
multiplied, which maintains part of it in wealth and a large pro- 
portion in reasonable comfort, has been due to the labours of many 
men, each working for his own interest and animated chiefly by the 
desire of wealth. So much remains true of the economist’s doc- 
trine of the natural harmony between individual and public interest. 
In this case, as in the case of governments, we may, perhaps, say 
that men acted from motives which must be called selfish, in this 
sense at least, that they thought of little but their own interests ; 
but that at the same time their own interests compelled them to 
work in a direction which promoted more or less the interests of 
others. I add, briefly, that these are only instances of what we may 
call the general rule: namely, that morality begins from an external 
or unrecognized conformity of interests and ends by recognizing 
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and adopting as motives the consequences which in the earlier 
stage seemed to be internal or accidental consequences. I begin 
by helping a man because circumstances make it useful to myself, 
and I end—and only become truly moral when | end—by doing 
what is useful to him, because it is useful to him. When, indeed, 
[ have reached that point, my end itself is profoundly modified ; it 
becomes much wider and yet only regulates and directs to new 
channels a great deal of the corresponding conduct. 

The consideration of this modification—of the change which 
should take place when a man not only pursues such conduct as is 
beneficial on the whole to a country, but pursues it with a view to 
the beneficial consequences—brings us back to the question of 
luxury. The bare pursuit of wealth as the end of existence implies, 
of course, indifference to the means by which it is produced ; an 
equal readiness, for example, to grow rich by cheating my neigh- 
bour, or by actually producing a greater quantity of useful produce. 
It is consistent with a simple desire to enlarge my business without 
reference to the effect upon the persons I employ, as when manu- 
facturers enriched themselves by cruel exploitation of the labour of 
infants. But if we hope for a state of things in which an employer 
should consider himself as essentially part of the national organism, 
as increasing his own wealth only by such means as would be also 
2dvantageous to the comfort of the nation generally, the pursuit of 
wealth would become moralized. 

Here, in fact, we must once more consider Mandeville’s para- 
dox. Desire for wealth, he substantially says, must be good because 
it stimulates industry. When your lazy barbarian, who has no 
pleasure but gorging himself with food, comes also to desire fine 
clothes, he is not only a degree more refined in his tastes, but his 
increased industry leads him to produce enough food to support 
his tailor and provision is made for two men instead of one. 
But desire for wealth, it is replied, is bad, because it leads our 
barbarian, not only to consume the product of his own labour, but 
to consume that of somebody else. Mandeville gained piquancy 
for his argument by confusing the two cases. Since the desire is 
good, all its manifestations must be good. Extravagance, for ex- 
ample, is good, and, as he put it, the fire of London was a benefit 
to industry, because it set up a greater demand for the services of 
carpenters and bricklayers. I need not say how frequently an 
argument substantially the same has been adopted by good writers, 
and simple extravagance been praised because it was supposed to be 
“ good for trade.” Political economists have been forced to labour 
the point that extravagant consumption does not increase wealth ; 
but the only curious thing is that such a point should ever’ have 
required demonstration. The ‘conclusion, which is sufficient for 
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our purpose, is simply that an absolute denunciation or an absolute 
exaltation of the desire for wealth is equally impossible ; for the 
desire may have contrary effects. In one shape it may stimulate 
to enjoyments which actually diminish wealth in general,-or, at 
any rate, to those which lead to the actual exploitation of the 
many for the benefit of the few; and, on the other hand, to 
denounce it, simply would be to denounce all the springs of action 
which raise men above the barbarous state of society. When we look 
at the contrasts between the rich and the poor, we must rightfully 
desire a greater equality of distribution ; but we may be tempted to 
approve too early any means which may lead to such equality. It 
is, indeed, obvious that if all the national resources which are now 
applied to producing superfluities could be turned to the production 
of necessaries, we could support the same population in a greater 
comfort, or support a much greater population at a point just above 
starvation level. But it does not at all follow that a society in 
which every man’s labour was devoted entirely to the task of pro- 
viding necessaries would in fact be either more comfortable or more 
numerous. Historically speaking, the fact is the very reverse. 
The only societies in which there is such an equality are societies 
in which: the level is one of uniform misery, and whose total in- 
dustrial efficiency is incomparably smaller than that of the more 
civilized races. It: has been only in so far as a nation has been 
able to support.classes with sufficient means to devote themselves 
to science and art, and the cultivation of the higher faculties 
generally, that it has acquired the vast powers of production which 
enable some to be disproportionately rich, but which also enable 
numerous masses to support themselves in tolerable comfort, where 
there were once a few wandering barbarians. That the more culti- 
vated classes have sought only their own advantage instead of the 
general benefit may be too true; but the conclusion is—not that 
they should cease to have the desires which entitle a man tobe 
called a civilized being, but that these desires should be so regu: 
lated and moralized as to subserve directly and necessarily :the 
ends which they have only promoted indireetly'and accidentally. 
A society which has grown rich by mechanical discoveries and 
industrious organization has acquired the powdr-of greatly raising 
the average level of comfort. If, in point of!aet, its power. has 
been greatly misused, if a great development: of: poverty has taken 
place side by side with a great development of industrial etticiency, 
the proper inference is not that we should denounce the desires 
from which the efficiency is derived, but that we should direct 
them into such channels as may lead to the more universal distri- 
bution of the advantages which they create. 4 

It is, I think, from this point of view that;we can best judge of 
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the moral objection: to’ luxury. For, as: I previously suggested, 
luxury begins when a man becomes the slave instead of the master 
of his wealth; when that which ought to be a mere machinery 
becomes an end in itself; and when, therefore, there is a tendency 
to cultivate and stimulate to excess those lower passions which, 
though necessary within. limits, may beyond those limits distort 
and lower the whole character, and make the pursuit of worthy 
objects impossible. We know that the king who had the reputa- 
tion of being the wisest .of mankind, after building a splendid 
temple and a gorgeous palace, and filling them with vessels of gold, 
and importing ivory and apes and peacocks, could find nothing 
better to do with the rest than to take 700 wives and 300 concu- 
bines—a measure which hardly increased his domestic felicity, but 
no doubt got rid of a good deal of money. Although few men 
have Solomon’s opportunities of affording a typical instance of 
luxury, many of us show ourselves capable of weakness similar at 
least in kind. I need not multiply examples. The great mystery of 
fashion is perhaps a trifling but a significant example. When people, 
instead of considering dress as a means of displaying the beauty of 
the human frame, consider their bodies as mere pegs upon which to 
display clothes, and are ready to distort their own forms to fill arbi- 
trary shapes, changed at short intervals to increase the cost, they 
are clearly exemplifying the confusion between means and ends. 
When a young gentleman spends a fortune upon the turf, or 
upon gambling, he shows that he has no more conception than the 
poor boy who plays pitch-and-toss with halfpence of the ways in 
which wealth might be made conducive to undertakings worthy 
of absorbing human energy. When, on pretence of cultivating 
society, we invent a whole cumbrous social apparatus which makes 
all rational conversation impossible, we show that the display of 
wealth has become an end to which we are ready to sacrifice our 
ostensible purpose. Now, I suggest that such luxury, such exalta- 
tion of the machinery above the ultimate good, corresponds pretty 
nearly to the distinction between the desires which lead to the 
rightful use and those which lead to the shameful misuse of wealth 
in a social sense. Human nature, indeed, is singularly complex, 
and it is impossible to deny that the hope of acquiring such 
luxuries may imcidentally lead to that increase of industry and 
development of. national resources which, as we have seen, is the 
ground upon which it is defended. The industrious apprentice 
may have been stimulated to become Lord Mayor by the odours 
from his master’s turtle-soup; Arkwright, perhaps, was induced to 
invent the machinery which revolutionized the cotton manufactures 
by the hope of becoming Sir Richard, and rivalling the coarse 
luxury of some stupid Squire Western. But we cannot doult 
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that upon a large scale the love of the grosser indulgences is 
bad, even from its purely economical point of view. If inci- 
dentally it encourages industry, it far more directly and neces- 
sarily encourages wasteful expenditure. If a rich man can 
only spend his thousands at a gambling-table, the poorer man 
cannot be blamed for gambling with a thimble-rigger. When 
Solomon set up his domestic establishment, every shopkeeper 
in Jerusalem might be encouraged to marry an extra wife. If 
a rich man who has enough to saturate a healthy appetite tries 
how much money he can spend, like the old classical epicures, 
upon new dishes of nightingales’ tongues, you can hardly expect 
the poorer man to refrain from an extra glass of gin. Briefly, 
so far as the resources of a nation are spent upon the mere 
ostentation—which we call vulgar, to imply that it is spending 
for the sake of expense, foolishly trying to get more pleasure for 
an appetite already gorged to excess by simply increasing the 
stimulus—it is encouraging all the forces which make rather for 
waste than increased productiveness, and justifying the natural 
jealousy of the poorer. So far, that is, as a desire for wealth means 
a desire to consume as much as possible on supersaturating the 
lower appetites, the commonest arguinent against private property 
in general is not only plausible but justified. I should say, then, 
that luxury in a bad sense begins wherever in expenditure it indi- 
cates an insufficient sense of the responsibility which attaches to all 
wealth. This does not condemn an expenditure which may seem, 
from some points of view, luxurious: though, as I have said, I 
cannot profess to draw any distinct line in what is essentially a 
question of degree and of actual possibilities. I can only suggest 
in general that a man is primd fucie justified in all such expendi- 
ture as tends to the highest possible cultivation of his faculties and 
of the faculties of those dependent upon him. I hold it to be a 
matter of the highest importance that there should be a thoroughly 
civilized class—a class capable of ‘all intellectual pleasures ; loving 
the beauties of art and nature ; studying every possible departinent 
of knowledge, scientific and historical ; maintaining all such modes 
of recreation and social enjoyment as are naturally appropriate to 
such a class. And I do not call any man luxurious for maintain- 
ing his position in such a sphere, or for enabling his children to 
follow in his steps. I believe that, as things are, the existence of 
such a class is a necessary condition of national welfare and of the 
preservation and extension of the whole body of cultivation which 
we have received from our ancestors. What is requisite is that the 
class should be not only capable of refined enjoyment, but of dis- 
charging its functions relatively to the nation at large, and spread- 
ing a higher standard of enjoyment through the whole community. 
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So far as the richer class maintains certain traditions, moral and 
intellectual—traditions of personal honour and public spirit, of 
artistic and literary cultivation—it may be discharging an invalu- 
able function, and its existence may be a necessary means of 
diffusing a higher civilization through the masses who have not 
the same advantage. Whatever employments of wealth contribute 
to make a man more efficient as an individual member.of society, 
to strengthen his understanding and his perceptions, to widen his 
intellectual horizon and interest his sympathies, and the enjoy- 
ments which correspond to them, are not to be condemned as 
luxurious. They are, too, at present only within the reach of the 
richer classes, ardently as we may hope that the power of partaking 
them may be extended as rapidly and widely as possible. But the 
growth of luxury, in the bad sense, is the indication that the class 
which should act as the brain of the social organism is ceasing to 
discharge its functions, and becoming what we call a survival. It 
is a kind of moral gout—an aristocratic disease showing that the 
secretions are becoming disordered for want of a proper application 
of the energies. It was in that sense, as I said before, that our 
grandfathers denounced the luxury which proved that the ruling 
classes, especially in France, had retained their privileges while 
abandoning the corresponding duties. If in England we escaped 
so violent a catastrophe, it was because, with all their luxuries and 
levities and shortsightedness, the aristocratic classes were still 
playing an active part, and, if not governing well, doing whatever 
was done in the way of governing. But every class, and every 
member of a class, should always remember that he may be asked 
whether, on the whole, he and his like can give any sufficient. 
reason for his or their existence, and that he ought to be prepared 
with a satisfactory answer. When he has to admit that his indul- 
gences are in the main what may be called luxuries in the bad 
sense, he may consider that he is receiving notice to quit. 

This may suggest the last remark that I need make. It is im- 
possible, I have suid, to say definitely this is, and that is not, a 
luxury : and, in general, that is not the way in which the question 
presents itself. We have rather to decide upon our general stan- 
dard of life and to adopt a certain scale of living more or less fixed 
for us by our social surroundings. We can all do something to- 
wards rationalizing the habitual modes of expenditure and adapting 
the machinery to such ends as are worthy of intelligent and culti- 
vated beings. So far as inclination is in the direction of vulgarity, 
of ostentatious habits, of multiplying idle ceremonies and cumbrous 
pomposities, we can protest by our own conduct, at least, in favour 
of plain living and high thinking. But so far as social life is really 
adapted to the advancement of intellect, the humanizing and re- 
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finement of our sympathies, it promotes an improvement which can- 
not but spread beyond the immediate circle. . Even such pursuits, 
it is true, may incidentally become provocative of an objection- 
able luxury. A man who isa lover of art, for example, occasionally 
shuts himself out all the more from the average sympathies and 
indulges in pleasures, less gross but perhaps even more enervating 
than some which we should call distinctly sensual. The art, 
whether literary or plastic, which is only appreciable by the 
connoisseur is an art which is luxurious because it is on the way 
to corruption. Nothing is clearer in the vague set of guesses which 
pass for esthetic theory than this: that to be healthy and vigorous, 
art must spread beyond cliques and studios, and express the 
strongest instincts and emotions of the society in which it is de- 
veloped. This, I think, is significant of a general principle. Luxury 
is characteristic of a class with narrow outlook, and devoted to 
such enjoyments as are, by their nature, incapable of communica- 
tion. Whenever the enjoyments are such as have an intrinsic 
tendency to raise the general standard, as well as to heighten the 
pleasure of a few, they cannot be simply stigmatized as luxurious. 
The old view of the responsibilities of wealth was chiefly confined 
to the doctrine that the rich man should give away as many of 
his superfluities as possible to be scrambled for by the poor, in 
order to appease the Fates. We have come to see that charity, 
though at present a necessary, should be regarded as a degrading 
necessity ; and, therefore, not in the long run a possible alternative 
to luxury. Too often it is itself a kind of luxury as mischievous a 
selfish disregard to the natural consequences of our expenditure. 
The true direction of our wishes should rather be to direct social 
energies into such channels as have a natural affinity to public 
spirit. A man who really loves art because he has a keen sense of 
beauty, not because he wishes to have the reputation of a skilful 
collector, would surely try to beautify the world in which we all 
live, to get rid of the hideous deformities which meet us at every 
turn, and not simply to make a little corner into which he may 
retire for simple self-indulgence. A lover of truth should not be 
content, as some philosophers were forced to be content, with dis- 
cussion in an esoteric circle, but should endeavour, now that 
thought is free, to stimulate the intellectual activity of all men, 
confident that the greater the number of investigators, the more 
rapid will be the advance of truth. I do not venture to suggest 
what special direction should be taken by those who have the 
privileges and responsibilities of great wealth. I have never 
had to consider that problem in any fractical reference. Still, 
considering how vast a part they actually play in social de- 
velopment, how great is their influence, and how many people 
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and enterprises seem to be in want of a little money, I cannot 
help fancying that a rich man may find modes of expenditure 
other than reckless charity or elaborate pampering of his per- 
sonal wants, which would be not only more useful to the world, but 
more interesting to himself than many of the ordinary forms of 
indulgence. But I am only speaking of general tendencies, and 
have disavowed any capacity for laying down precise regulations. 
If I have stated rightly what is the evil properly attacked when 
we speak of luxury as vicious, it will, I think, come mainly to this: 
that the direction in which we should look for improvement is not 
so much in directly prescribing any Spartan or ascetic system of 
life, as in cultivating in every one who possesses superfluities the 
sense of their implicit responsibility to his fellows which should go 
with every increase of wealth, and the conviction, not that he 
should regard pleasure as in itself bad, but that he should train 
himself to find pleasures in such conduct as makes him a more 
efficient member of the body corporate of Society. If, indeed, 
there should be any man who feels that he has no right to super- 
fluities at all while so many are wanting necessaries, and should 
resolve to devote himself to the improvement of their elevation, I 
should say, in the first place, I fully and heartily recognize him to 
be one of the very large class which I regard as my superiors in 
morality, although, in the next place, I should insinuate that he is 
one of those heroes who, while they deserve all honour, cannot 
be taken as models for universal imitation, inasmuch as I cannot 
help thinking that the ultimate end is not the renunciation but 
the multiplication of all innocent happiness. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


A CERTAIN excitement has recently been displayed by the English 
Press owing to the bitter tone adopted towards England by many 
French newspapers in their articles on Colonial affairs. Several 
leading statesmen, notably Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, have 
taken these articles as their text in the campaign they have been 
undertaking in favour of increasing the strength of the British 
navy. Moreover, some thoughtful-minded men have not only 
seen in last year’s increased friendliness of relations between France 
and Russia a direct menace to the interests of Great Britain, but 
have even gone so far as to recommend the British Government 
to take immediate steps towards joining the Triple Alliance. 
This state of feeling is somewhat disquieting. By dint of con- 
stantly repeating that the differences between France and England 
are radically irremediable, they may end by becoming so, and these 
two great States may thus be forced into an open rupture, whereas 
at the present moment nothing prevents them from settling their 
difficulties pacifically and in all good faith. For my own part, I am 
inclined to think that several of England’s leading politicians have 
shown more party spirit than serious reflection in their recent 
public attitude, but I am no judge of the exigencies or vicissitudes 
of England’s home policy. I only wish to enlighten my English 
readers as to the true state of feeling in France towards their 
country, as to the reasons of certain of our recent actions, and, 
generally, as to the bent of our present foreign policy. I shall be 
only too happy if a dispassionate and sincere statement of the 
actual situation in France can help in putting an end to any of the 
misunderstandings which are daily accumulating between our two 
countries. 

I wish at the outset to set aside certain secondary considerations. 
For instance, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking to his Birmingham con- 
stituents, accused France in so many words of having increased 
the strength of her navy in order to deprive England of her 
supremacy on the seas. In regard to this, I would only ask my 
readers to look up the speeches that have been made on this ques- 
tion (notably a debate which took place in the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties early in February). Such a thought could never have entered 
into our heads, for the simple and sufficient reason that from no point 
of view could it ever be realized. We have enough to do to main- 
tain our territorial army on a suitable footing without endeavour- 
ing to dispute the superiority of your navy. Our sole preoccupation, 
as far as our fleet is concerned, has been to render it fit to resist 
the combined forces of the Triple Alliance. Should England join 
the Alliance, we are not so mad as to contemplate the possibility 
of conquering her. All we have to hope for in regard to this 
matter is to succeed in preventing her from landing on our coasts 
a contingency for which the tone of the English Press bids us 
to prepare. 

Again, considerable excitement has been caused in England by 
the accusation brought against M. Clémenceau at the time of the 
general elections last August of being a “friend of England,” and 
his defeat has been looked upon as a rebuke to all those Frenchmen 
and there are many—who wish to live on friendly terms with 
England. Time and space will not allow me to enter into the 
details of the last general elections, but I must warn my readers 
that it would be a serious mistake to take the recriminations 
exchanged in the course of such struggles, as having any serious 
foundation. As to M. Clémenceau, it would be well to remember 
that he himself, some ten years ago, inaugurated this unhappy 
mode of warfare by accusing certain of his adversaries—or causing 
them to be accused—of being “friends of Germany.” He has thus 
been wounded by a shaft from his own quiver, but this has no 
serious international bearing. Let us, therefore, leave this un- 
important incident on one side, and go at once to the heart of 
the matter. It cannot be denied that at the present moment the 
current of opinion in France is unfavourable towards England. 
How, why, and up to what point? This is what I wish to ex- 
plain without reserve. It is unnecessary for this purpose to go 
back to the Hundred Years War, to the heroic struggles of the 
Revolution and of the Empire, or even to the former repeated 
and often considerable encroachments England made upon our 
Colonies. Historical recollections do not play the same part with 
us as with other Continental nations. We are not naturally resent- 
ful, and if it be the case that our coast populations still have a lively 
remembrance of ancient rivalry, in no degree can this be admitted 
to be the general disposition of our country. In truth, we are too 
impressionable to nourish hereditary hatred, too susceptible, too 
sentimental, if you will, to worship indefinitely at the shrine of a 
far distant past in the presence of a more acute grievance. 

We must, therefore, seek the causes of our actual tendencies 
nearer home. One of these is absurd, I admit, but at the same 
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time unquestionably exists. The agitation in favour of Protection 
which has gone on since 1860, and which triumphed in 1892, has 
caused its partisans to acquire the habit of denouncing England 
everywhere as the initiator of Free Trade; and thus her name 
has been constantly dragged into a bitter discussion. It is true, 
doubtless, that during the last development of the domestic 
conflict between the two systems of political economy, our Pro- 
tectionist party, in order to emphasize denunciations of commer- 
cial treaties, made much use of the argument deduced from the 
special clause in the Treaty of Frankfort, which granted in per- 
petuity the treatment of the most favoured nation, to articles of 
German manufacture. This point is, however, of small importance. 
Questions of political economy, though of almost universal interest, 
engross but few minds. Fate, or let us call it the force of circum- 
stances, has caused England to wound our national feeling, and I 
am now touching on the only point upon which all Frenchmen are 
agreed, be they from the North or from the South, at the top or at 
the bottom of the social ladder. I do not allude to the neutral 
attitude of England during the cruel war of 1870, for that is easily 
understood. I do not forget, and no Frenchman can forget, the 
generous ardour displayed by numbers of Englishmen in helping 
to revictual Paris after the siege. I am not ignorant, and no 
Frenchman is ignorant, of the effort made by England, in conjunc- 
tion with Russia in 1875, to save us from a new aggression on the 
part of Germany. But while sensible of these acts of friendship, 
we esteem that we have not received from Englishmen the 
sympathy, or even the justice to which we consider ourselves 
entitled, upon the question of our stolen provinces. I still re- 
member with deep emotion the eloquent terms in which Admiral 
(then Captain) Maxse expressed himself in 1871 about the treaty of 
Frankfort, and its inevitable consequences to Europe. “It was a 
crime,” he wrote at that time to the Morning Post, speaking of 
Alsace Lorraine—“ It was a crime to annex French population, if 
it be a crime to establish deliberately an ascertained cause of war. 

Prince Bismarck has not merely left a pretext, but he has 
bequeathed such a cause for future war that it becomes righteous, 
and that even ‘those to whom war is hateful, and the military 
spirit an abomination, must recognize the dreadful necessity ot 
fighting whenever the proper time may arrive for the release of 
brother Frenchmen in captivity.” And again accusing the whole 
of Europe of complicity in this outrage to public peace, and 
declaring, even when speaking more particularly of Great Britain, 
that “ her sense of public morality is only shocked when France is 
the offender, and that all her virtuous indignation against the 
crime of removing a neighbour’s landmark is only the pitiable 
4* 
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outcome of national jealousy”; he added this profound remark : 
“If Prince Bismarck had known the good as well as the bad side 
of France, he would have been aware that there had been growing 
for some time in that country, a considerable peace party.” 
Since then matters have taken the course in all points as anti- 
cipated by this far-seeing writer. The peace party whose first 
appearance Admiral Maxse welcomed in 1871, and whose first 
adherents he was right in signalling amongst the leaders of our 
young democracy, headed by Gambetta, has been constantly 
growing and strengthening, notwithstanding the provocation. A 
Republican France must of necessity be a peaceful France. A 
nation all of whose children must serve under her flag, does not 
love war for its own sake, a state whose public powers are based 
upon universal suffrage does not lightly embark upon perilous 
adventures. These truths are too elementary to require demon- 
stration ; furthermore they rely for proof on the twenty-three 
years of patience and self-sacrifice through which we have lived 
since the disastrous treaty of Frankfort; but at the same time 
democratic France has remained faithful to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Admiral Maxse in 1871. Not only does she intend to 
shelter herself from any further attack, but she remains strong in 
the belief that Alsace-Lorraine has never accepted Germany’s 
brutal annexation, and in the hope that, in one way or another, 
the hour will come when the “brother Frenchmen in captivity ” 
will be restored to her. Some persons, accustomed to regard us as 
frivolous, may be surprised at this proof of constancy ; others may 
blame us for still brooding—after twenty-three years’ peace— 
over the consequences of our defeat. But let us suppose for one 
moment that England had been robbed, not of a costly jewel only, 
such as one of her colonies, but of the Bill of Portland and of a 
strip of the coast of Hampshire, including Portsmouth, would she 
not feel the same regrets and cherish the same hopes ? 

From 1871 till the present moment these sentiments have dom- 
inated our entire policy. No one can accuse us with truth of 
having disturbed the peace of Europe ; indeed, more than one great 
nation might be named, commonly accounted less excitable than 
ourselves, who would never have brooked such treatment as we 
have received at the hands of our Continental neighbours. But 
what has been the result ? Though we have ever been found ready 
to take part in any enterprise of general interest (take—as notable 
instances—our policy at the Berlin Congress, our loan to the Bank 
of England at the time of the crash in South America, and 
similar actions on our part) yet, inspired by the same Minister 
who imposed upon us the Treaty of Frankfort, almost the whole 
of Europe conspired to organize a diplomatic blockade against us. 
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In the first instance the three emperors of the North and centre 
of Europe formed an Alliance together, much resembling the Holy 
Alliance at the Congress of Vienna; then Russia having seceded 
from the Alliance for reasons well known to all, her place was taken 
by Italy, and in the course of these different diplomatic combina- 
tions we have had to suffer innumerable slights. I need only 
recall the Schnaebele incident, M. Tirza’s insulting speeches on the 
subject of our Universal Exhibition, and M. Crispi’s aggressive 
conduct when he was first in power. In connection with Italy, 
whom we are generally accused of having treated outrageously, 
concerning Tunis, and of thus having driven to seek alliance 
with Austria and Germany, I refer my readers to certain very 
conclusive diplomatic documents published in July, 1893, in 
“les Annales de l’Ecole des Sciences politiques,” from which it 
appears clearly that Italy was always aware of our intentions, and 
that we should never have gone to Tunis at all had she not obliged 
us to do so. In short, on all hands, it seemed agreed that we 
should be made to realize, to our detriment, La Fontaine’s cele- 
brated fables called “ Les Animaux malades de la Peste,” and “Le 
Lion et l’Ane.” 

What has been England’s attitude during this lengthy process of 
boycotting? I shall not, I hope, be accused of exaggeration if I 
say that in the first place the English Press has the habit of 
treating all foreigners, and especially the French, as inferiors, and 
apart from this provocation, England, both through its Press and 
officially, has almost invariably sided with Italy or Germany, re- 
gardless of our mild protestations. She was, I allow, strictly within 
her rights, but it must be admitted that her attitude has, in course 
of time, resulted in provoking a very natural feeling of irritation on 
our part,’and indeed caused us to suspect that England, in her part 
of champion of the status quo of Europe, declines to admit that 
we have any legitimate grievance at all; she thinks us not entitled 
to cherish one. Thus, in addition to the hostility we endure on our 
Eastern frontier, we have gradually come to understand that we 
must not expect any moral support from Western Europe, that is 
to say, from England, should hostilities occur. And this has not 
been all. Having found it difficult to breathe the air of Europe. 
we sought a breath of oxygen in distant climes, a course which 
commended itself, almost at the same moment, to Germany, to 
Italy, and even to peaceable Belgium. Considering the vast 
extent and the number of England’s foreign dependencies, we 
rendered ourselves, by so doing, liable to come into direct com- 
petition with her, but it was scarcely to be supposed that the 
misunderstandings would be so numerous and so difficult to 
settle as they proved to be. On one point all Frenchmen are 
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unanimous, namely, in recognizing the admirable loyalty of the 
British Government in two matters of business, transacted between 
themselves and us. The British Government retired most grace- 
fully from Tunis, which State they had, indeed, offered us of their 
own accord, in return for their annexation of Cyprus. 

Nothing could have been more courteous than the action of the 
British Government at Madagascar after the Convention of 1890 
had been signed in order to settle the Zanzibar question ; but every 
Englishman knows that the British Government is not England. 
England numbers among her sons men more stirring and more 
exacting than H. M.’s Ministers, and the good effect that might have 
been expected from the correct attitude of British diplomatists 
has been more than counterbalanced by the silly outcry raised by 
English newspapers over the trial of Enfida; and by the hostile 
behaviour of British Protestant Missionaries in the land of the 
Hovas. But the attitude even of the British Government has 
not always been equally correct. I am not now speaking of Egypt, 
concerning which country much ink has, doubtless, yet to be spilt. 
We have never ceased blaming our folly in not having accompanied 
England thither in 1882, and we continue to blame England for 
remaining there for a slightly unreasonable time. English people 
believe, I am told, that our anxiety for England’s departure from 
Egypt is entirely due to a desire on our part to succeed her there. 
This is not my opinion. I am convinced that we should be well 
satisfied with any arrangement which rendered the valley of the 
Nile equally inaccessible to French and English troops; our 
principal object in Egypt being to secure free communication with 
the Far East. But what about our differences elsewhere ? 

There is the African question. We have found it difficult not 
to draw a contrast, disadvantageous to ourselves, between Lord 
Salisbury’s disdainful excuse for making the concession to France 
of a few square miles of “sand” in the Sahara, and the conde- 
scension of the Royal Niger Company in abandoning the rich 
Hinterland to Germany. Again, we were somewhat surprised at 
England’s prompt occupation of Burmah, in answer to our annexa- 
tion of Tonkin, and finally it is but a short time since we observed 
a token of mistrust on England’s part which seems to us unfriendly 
and inexcusable, in her refusal to occupy a joint frontier with us 
on the Upper Mekong, and in her determination to interpose be- 
tween us a so-called Neutral State, which cannot fail to be a 
source of constant intrigue and dispute. 

All this gives us good reason to believe that there exists in 
England more national jealousy towards France than even the 
English themselves are aware of. Nevertheless, I am profoundly 
convinced that not one of these misunderstandings is of a nature to 
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provoke a rupture between France and England, and that, in spite 
of these events having simultaneously conspired to obscure for the 
moment the diplomatic atmosphere, sooner or later they will find 
their solution in judicious measures of mutual compensation. If, 
however, as has been recently advocated in The National Review, 
England joins the Triple Alliance, an irreparable breach would be 
caused between our two countries. And why should England join 
the Triple Alliance ? on what pretext real or apparent? I know, 
no one knows better, the apprehensions that have arisen among 
a considerable fraction of the British public from the friendly re- 
lations, or as it is generally termed in England—the Alliance 
between France and Russia. I am also aware that England 
fears an understanding between the Cabinets of Paris and of St. 
Petersburg on all the matters directly concerning her own in- 
terests. I observe that she is also disposed to believe that this 
Alliance, if Alliance there be, is directed against herself more than 
against any other nation, and she can never admit that “if the 
Alliance were only to keep things as they are the French people 
would not have gone into such ecstasies.” I quote from the 
“ European Outlook,” an article which appeared in the November 
number of The National Review. Permit me to say that any per- 
son who thus reasons has no knowledge of the popular feeling in 
France. I was present at the Franco-Russian fétes in October. I 
need not give my readers a detailed account of them, but I am able 
to add to the information that has been already received on the 
subject this fact, that popular feeling was summed up in the thou- 
sand times repeated cry “ Vive le Czar,” “Vive la République.” 
This doubtless seems paradoxical at first sight, and it may be a 
matter of wonder that Republicans should have so far lowered 
themselves as to give an ovation to the representatives of an auto- 
crat of autocrats. But consider a moment. History teams with 
such anomalous alliances; from Richelieu and the German Pro- 
testants, Cromwell and Louis XIV., Louis XVI. and Washington, 
down to the present time. The distinguishing feature of this par- 
ticular Alliance is that the people are interested in it, the reason for 
which is simple enough. 

During the isolation of France since 1870 her democracy has, 
not without reason, looked upon a change in the relations of the 
Great Powers of Europe as a guarantee both of national security 
and of the stability of the Republic, and, furthermore, as affording 
a chance that her fondest hopes may be realized should war, which 
she does not desire, but which is rendered imminent by the exas- 
peration due to militarism in Europe, eventually break out. Nor is 
it to be wondered at that threatened as France has been for a long 
time with a simultaneous attack upon the Vosges and upon the Alps, 
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she should feel more confident as to the future in the knowledge 
that a diversion might well be created at the same time in the 
direction of Poland and Eastern Prussia. 

These considerations have also suggested one more hope to 
France, so visionary that I scarcely dare speak of it, but the truth 
must be told at all hazards, I allude to the possibility that at any 
given moment, by the simple means of pacific negotiation inspired 
by progress in international morality, the populations of Alsace and 
Lorraine may at length find themselves at liberty to pronounce 
upon their own fate, as did formerly the inhabitants of Nice and 
Savoy when they declared for France. This would put an end 
to those terrible armaments which exhaust the strength of our 
ancient Europe. On the other hand, neither the means nor the 
opportunity to thwart Great Britain has suggested itself. England 
was certainly not in our thoughts when Admiral Avellan and the 
Russian officers who accompanied him were being received with 
wild enthusiasm at Toulon, Marseilles, Lyons, and Paris. France 
had no thoughts save for the ever-bleeding wound on her eastern 
frontier. And should our new ally ask our aid to-morrow in 
attacking England in India we should reply with the same 
unanimity with which we greeted the dawn of a new era, “ No, 
our soldiers have other duties to perform, the milliards we possess 
are destined to other purposes; we have grasped your hand prof- 
fered to assist us in going whither our devotion to our country 
bids us go. But our time for great adventures is over. We desire 
our liberty and that of our captive brothers. For this, and for this 
alone, we are ready to march.” 

ANDRE LEBon, 
Deputy of the French Chainber. 


HERESIES IN SALMON-FISHING. 


Ir is commonly assumed that when a salinon rises at an artificial 
fly he supposes it to be good to eat and means to eat it. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell challenges that assumption. He thought the 
subject over, and wrote down his reflections, during a journey 
from London to Edinburgh ; and his reasonings, which are pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Mugazine, are fresh and entertaining. He 
perceives no cause for believing that the salmon means to eat the 
thing at which he rushes. A child who catches a butterfly or a blue- 
bottle does so without thought of eating the insect: the motive 
is curiosity combined with a liking for romps. Sir H. Maxwell 
cannot see why the salmon should not rush at the fly in the same 
spirit. Indeed, he feels that there are cogent reasons for supposing 
that the fish does. The fly, he says, is not like any living thing 
which the fish has ever seen; and salmon, he believes, do not eat 
in fresh water. What happens is that the fish sees the fly float- 
ing jerkily over the pool which he has made his temporary home, 
wonders what it is, and takes it in his mouth to see. If the 
fisherman misses the chance, the salmon may rise again. If the 
hook pricked the fish on the first occasion, the motive of the 
second rise is irritation and vengeance. That is what The Spectator 
suggested a few years ago. The Spectator had been arguing that 
angling was a pitiless sport; to prove that that was a wrong 
impression, Mr. Andrew Lang had mentioned the fact that many a 
trout which has had a hook broken in his jaw rises at another hook 
immediately after, which familiar phenomenon, he thought, showed 
that trout could not be susceptible of pain; and The Spectator 
replied that the explanation might be, not that fish are incap- 
able of pain, but that they are capable of resentment, and ready 
to express it at the risk of being pained. “ May not the trout,” 
the writer said, “snap at the fly in anger?” Mr. Lang seemed 
to think that the idea, which, indeed, The Spectator had put forth 
in a desperate off-hand manner, was too ridiculous to be taken 
seriously. Fishermen generally were then, and will be now, 
when the suggestion has been revived by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
disposed to scoff at it. They will say that the thought of fish 
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having, any mental or moral emotion, either curiosity or indig- 
nation, is one that could arise in the mind of no man acquainted 
with their habits; and it is certain that they will be supported 
by those who take rough-and-ready views of things. Nevertheless, 
there is more to be said for the novel notion than either The 
Spectator, in its extremity, or Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the railway 
carriage, thought of. 

A fish inquisitive or in a temper is undoubtedly an absurd idea at 
tirst sight ; but the absurdity lessens on reflection. All animals of 
whose ways we have intimate knowledge reveal the emotions which 
the fisherman denies to fish. For example, children, lambs, young 
tigers, young lions, young monkeys, kittens, and puppy-dogs, rush 
at things which attract their eyes, and that without thought of 
eating them; and if they are thwarted or injured in the contact 
they are apt to rush at them again in irritation. If, then, we take 
it for granted that fish are incapable of curiosity and irritation, we 
are assuming that the minds of fish are fundamentally different 
from those of all living creatures with whose natures we are 
familiar. That, when one thinks of it, would be an assumption so 
great as to be impossible of acceptance until it had been justified 
by the clearest reasoning. No reasoning whatsoever can be offered 
in its favour, and some can be offered against it. We have no 
authority for believing that the mental characteristics of fish are 
different from those of animals generally. We are used to believing 
this; but the usage is unintelligent. It probably springs from the 
separation of sympathies which comes from our living in an 
“element” other than that of the salmon and the trout. If we 
were amphibious, we should have a clearer insight into their ways, 
and perhaps find that both fun and indignation lurk, at times, 
under the saturnine aspect of their visages. As it is, some of us 
who have been in the accidental neighbourhood of a shark have 
had cause to realize that, even as “a hungry man is an angry man,” 
a hungry fish, when annoyed in pursuit of his meal, is angry 
too,and not unwilling to risk his skin in vindication of his appetite 
and his wrath. Besides, all fishermen, to their sorrow, know that 
there are times when salmon and trout rise briskly but “not in 
earnest.” Many an exasperating hour have all of us spent with 
fish who give our flies a frequent poke, or a frequent nibble at the 
tails of them, and escape “untouched.” Many a time, also, have 
we found them rising at the fly, not with their mouths, but with 
their tails, seeking to flick them under the surface and to “ drown” 
them, to all appearance in the spirit in which a cat plays with a 
mouse. The analogy between fish and other creatures in the 
matter of curiosity and gambolling goes even further. It may 
have been observed that it was the young of tigers, and cats, and 
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dogs, and other creatures, that we spoke of as given to playing with 
things that attract their eyes; not the elderly animals so much 
Well, fish are in exactly the same case. The elders of them are as 
sedate as the’ most dignified ten-year-old cat. They sometimes 
condescend to take a minnow, when you draw it under their very 
noses, at the bottom of the lake; but they are imperturbable under 
the attraction of a fly. One knows a Scotch loch in which, it is 
believed, six-pounders are as numerous as one-pounders ; in which 
also, no six-pounder, even according to the wildest legend of the 
neighbourhood, ever looked at a fly. 

We must, then, accede to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s contention in 
the main. There is more reason for assuming that fish do have 
curiosity, a sense of fun, and capacity for bad temper and rash acts 
of courage, than for assuming that they do not. We cannot, how- 
ever, grant that he is right in the premisses from which he arrives 
at that conclusion ; we cannot assent to the most heretical doctrine 
about flies into which, for the guidance of fishermen, he translates 
his conclusion ; and, as his heresies are grievous in the extreme, 
such as would ruin the trade of all the makers of flies, and shatter 
the happiness of all their customers, we must sift his argument to 
the bottom. 

Salmon-flies, he says, are unlike any living things which fish 
have ever seen; salmon do not feed in fresh water; therefore, a 
salmon in a river who takes a fly does not mean to eat it. That 
is reasoning unworthy of a man, and a brother in Isaac, who 
is member of a sound Tory Opposition protestant against the 
Closure. It is tyrannical. Is not a salmon-fly, when properly 
worked in a river or on a lake, very like a shrimp? Then, what 
does it matter if that is a mere conjecture as to the salmon’s point 
of view, and if the fly appears to him a thing which he cannot 
identify? If Sir Herbert Maxwell were stranded on an _ unin- 
habited island luxuriant in strange fruits, would he hold his hand, 
and close his mouth, merely because he saw none which he could 
conscientiously call an apple or a banana? One cannot imagine 
that he would. Rather, one feels, he would say to himself, 
“Well, this does look nice; I’ve eaten such things before, though 
none exactly of the same shape; I'll risk it ;” and forthwith eat 
of the fruit which, in colour and in shape, was least unlike some 
item in his customary dessert. That may be exactly the mental 
process which impels the salmon to your Jock Scott. He may say, 
“That’s a rum-looking creature. It’s not exactly a shrimp, I think ; 
and it cannot be a sea-slug, so far away from the salt water. Still, 
it is something of the kind, it appears to be alive, and is, no doubt, 


tasty. So here goes!” and rushes at it, open-mouthed, without 
more mental ado. 
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It will be inferred, from this train of argument, that we are unable 
to grant Sir Herbert Maxwell’s postulate that salmon do not feed 
in fresh water. That is right. The postulate cannot stand. It is 
sanctioned by Mr. Huxley, who, eight years ago, avowed a belief that 
salmon feed only when they are at sea; but the evidence in favour of 
the opinion is meagre and misleading, whilst both pure reason and 
experience furnish forth considerations against it. It seems, so far 
as one can trace its genesis, to be the outcome of the facts that no- 
body ever caught a salmon in fresh water which had anything in 
his stomach, and that a salmon does not increase in weight during 
his sojourn in the river or in the lake. One of those facts cuts both 
ways, and the other cuts no way at all. Did anybody ever take 
from the sea a salmon with anything in his stomach? Sir Herbert 
Maxwell cites a statement by The Field about a salmon, taken at 
sea, within whom there were small herrings; but that was an 
American salmon, and we are probably right in suspecting that it 
was an American writer who told the tale; which, therefore, all 
things considered, is not one that would be taken without a grain 
of salt by any thoroughly ancient British jury. It is much more 
dubious than the sea-serpent, which usually asserts himself some- 
where in the neighbourhood of these States; much more dubious 
than the Mahatmas, who dwell in the Thibetan mountains, up 
which no European foot strays. The sea-serpent and the astral per- 
sonages who dwell beyond our ken do not dwell at all. That is our 
time-honoured way with them. Sir H. Maxwell, who is susceptible 
to analogy, must admit that it is the only attitude in which we can 
bear ourselves towards that herring-fed salmon. There is, it is true, 
no cause for believing that the salmon disdains the herring; but it 
is none the less true that there is no authenticated record of a 
salmon not empty-stomached ever having been taken from the 
sea. Now, if the salmon’s vacuity when taken from the river or 
from the lake is to be accepted as proof that he does not feed in 
fresh water, his vacuity when taken from the sea must be clear 
proof that he does not feed in the salt ; from which it follows that, 
as he does not fly in the air, in which he might feed on insects, nor 
climb trees bearing edible nuts, nor saunter, like the eel, through 
the fair fields on summer nights, he is an abstainer from food 
altogether. Not being scientific enough to accept that deduction 
in reverence, one must beg leave to have the salmon’s stomach put 
out of court. It is no evidence at all. Nor can one hold oneself 
in any greater humility towards the argument that, as the salmon 
does not increase in weight during his stay in the fresh water, he 
does not eat when there. Other creatures are not abstinent from 
food when they are not growing. Mountain sheep, for example, 
fatten during winter on the Lowland pastures; but that would be 
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poor ground for saying that they eat nothing when they are back 
on their native heath and tending to become as gaunt as a Land- 
for-the-People man would become if he were given the whole of 
Ben More in inalienable right and forbidden to trespass in pursuit 
of food beyond its base. 

In short, we can make nothing of the fact that salmon do not 
gain weight when in fresh water. The phenomenon cannot any 
more rationally be held to prove that the fish feed only when in the 
sea than the fact that we can find no tangible trace of their having 
fed there can be held to prove that they never feed at all. On the 
other hand, surely the finding of things in the fish’s mouth is as 
good evidence that he does feed as finding them farther in would be. 
Every time we catch a salmon, we catch one with such evidence on 
his person. He has in his mouth a fly, or a worm, or a minnow, or 
a bunch of maggots. Whilst it is to be admitted that sometimes 
the fish may snap at one of those things in curiosity, or in anger, 
we cannot admit that his motive in taking a bait is always either 
inquisitiveness or rage. Sometimes, surely, the baits are taken simply 
because they strike the fish as things which are good to eat. We 
could adopt Sir Herbert Maxwell’s view only at the cost of enter- 
taining a most humiliating opinion of the very creatures for whom 
he claims mental and moral energies like unto his own, and a most 
extravagant estimate of the subtlety of fishermen generally, whom 
Sir H. Maxwell regards as having no subtlety at all. We should 
have a very low opinion of the salmon if we supposed that it is 
always inquisitiveness or bad temper that brings him to the surface ; 
and a very high opinion of our own insight, or our own intuition, 
which has led us to discover, from among the innumerable things 
to be chosen from, the particular articles which are capable of 
arousing the susceptibilities of the fish. If Sir Herbert Maxwell is 
right in holding that all we have to doin order to get a rise from a 
salmon is to present an object which is likely to whet his curi- 
osity or to stir his temper, why do we restrict our battery to flies, 
minnows, parr-tails, and mother-of-pearl eels? Why do we not 
fish with finger-rings, brooches, pen-knives, and cigarette-tubes / 
The answer obviously is that, whilst no sane salmon would think 
of eating any of those things, the things with which our tackle- 
cases are stocked are things that appear to be edible. As nobody 
ever found any trace of a meal inside a salmon, nobody can say for 
certain what he eats; but it is a reasonable presumption that he 
does eat, and it is a reasonable presumption that if we wish to catch 
him we must lure him with things in imitation of the creatures 
which he conceivably may eat. 

The whole of Sir H. Maxwell’s reasoning is designed to establish 
the proposition that “it is absolutely immaterial to the angler’s suc- 
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cess what colour predominates in the lure presented to a salmon.” 
The question of colour, one may admit, is “absolutely immaterial ” 
to the fisherman who succeeds; but it is certainly not so to the 
fisherman who fails. We shall touch upon that point anon. Mean- 
while, we must ask our ingenious heretic to explain why, if the 
colours of a fly are not of importance, the shape of it is. If the 
salmon does not take the thing as being an insect or other animal 
familiar to his eyes and to his palette, but merely as an amusing or 
exasperating curiosity, for what reason is the shape of it to be 
considered as of more consequence than the hue? On that hypo- 
thesis, which is Sir H. Maxwell’s own, should not a tin bat, or a 
copper butterfly, or a lace snow-flake, be as effective as a Poynder 
or a Blue Doctor ? 

Merely to state that question is to inflame all fair-minded fisher- 
men with doubt about the whole of Sir H. Maxwell’s heresy ; but it 
would be deplorable if we could do no more by way of undoing his 
posers than formulate a poser more perplexing still. Fortunately, 
the subject is not destitute of positive evidence. We may not be 
able to work our way into the mind of the salmon; but that of the 
trout is an open book. Sir H. Maxwell, when he was writing his 
entertaining essay, had an inkling of this fact, and of the possibility 
that it might lead to an elucidation of the subject ; but the Flying 
Scotchman seems to have entered a tunnel just as the inkling 
arrived, and it was an inkling still, and that a lost one, when he 
was restored to the light of day. It had occurred to him that, as 
trout are akin to salmon, any discoveries as to the eyesight of trout 
which we might make by experiment would hold good about the 
eyesight of salmon; and he bethought him of a drastic test of 
his theory that both salmon and trout are colour-blind. “Let 
some floating May-flies,” he wrote, “be dyed a bright scarlet-—they 
will reflect the same amount of light as the ordinary yellowish-gray 
imitations,—and let some devoted searcher for truth use one in a 
southern stream what time the May-fly is on, and the big trout are 
sucking down the floating insects by scores.” That, indeed, would 
be a test; and if the devoted seeker after truth had a single rise 
we should ever after be rank heretics ourselves, and have no other 
desire this side of Woking than to see Sir H. Maxwell proclaimed a 
Saint in the Positivist Calendar; but where shall you find the un- 
selfish man who would risk the loss of the hours when the May-fly is 
up in order to give the scarlet monstrosity a trial? Sir H. Maxwell 
himself would not be he. We may be sure of that. We may be sure, 
also, that when he does sojourn by the Hampshire streams towards 
the close of May his tackle-boxes are stocked not only with “ the 
ordinary yellowish-gray imitations,” but with these in all the 
delicately graded hues necessary to provide him with resources 
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against the ephemerz of any hatch which the great day may 
witness. When trout take an artificial May-fly at all, it is one 
which, in size and in tint, is an exact imitation of the insect on the 
water at the moment. It is the same in the matter of gnats. If the 
fish want a black-gnat, they will have a black one or none at all. They 
will not look at a red or at a grey. According to Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s theory, they should not know the difference. It is the same, 
also, in the matter of duns. Duns are graded with such delicacy that 
the eye of the fisherman himself can scarce detect the ditterence 
between any one and its next neighbour; yet the fisherman suc- 
ceeds exactly in proportion to his discrimination and his celerity 
in changing the lure as one rise of duns gives way to another of 
different hue. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell says that “no structural contrivance for 
detecting the different colour-rays in a beam of light, such as is 
well known to exist in the human eye, has yet been recognised in 
the eyes of fish.” Even if it had been recognised, Sir H. Maxwell 
would have doubted whether a salmon could distinguish a Wilkin- 
son from a Thunder and Lightning. “ Whereas artificial flies are 
displayed on or near the surface of the water, and salmon lie near 
the bottom, the lure passes between the fish and the light, in 
silhouette against the sky—the very worst arrangement for exhibit- 
ing gradations of tint in an opaque object. To human eyes, not- 
withstanding their complex and sensitive provision for the reception 
of colour-rays, every fly presented in this way would show dark, 
almost black, against a bright background, save where some 
coloured sparkles shone through transparent material. Take such 
a fly, for example, as the Blue Doctor—a well-known killer in every 
stream where it has been used, and deservedly a favourite;—pass 
it at moderate speed overhead against the sky at a distance of four 
or five feet, the usual depth of water over a salmon in a cast. Can 
you detect the delicate tint of the body of pale-blue floss, or the 
laps of brilliant scarlet worsted on the head and butt? Or can you 
distinguish the fibres of bustard, turkey, dyed-swan, and guinea- 
fowl feathers composing the wing? Not at all: all that is visible 
is a small dark object crossing the bright space behind.” That 
sounds very crushing ; but it need not feel so. No man by holding 
a fly overhead in the air can tell how it appears to a fish. You 
could gain that knowledge only by taking the place of a salmon 
at the bottom of a pool and having an assistant seeker after 
truth dangling the fly above you. To suggest that Sir H. Maxwell 
should have descended to the bottom of the Birgham Dub, and 
stretched himself out, “horizontal, contemplative,” in the truly 
scientific posture, would be inconsiderate, almost as cruel as to 
suggest that he should whip the Itchen this summer with a scarlet 
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May-fly; but he might have put the Blue Doctor into a bowl of 
clear water, held the vessel aloft, and looked through it from below. 
If he had done so, he would have made a discovery which, ex- 
perienced sportsman as he is, he has still to make. He would 
have seen that, excepting as regards the wings while they are still 
untashed, a fly in water is quite a different thing from a fly in air. 
In the air it is indeed, as he says, a homogeneous mass. In the 
water, every hair of the hackle, every loose fibre in the busking, 
stands apart, shimmering in its own space. That is what we 
should see if we looked at the fly in the water. Inasmuch as the 
salmon can see things so minute that we, if we were in his place, 
could not see them at all, we must conclude that what we see he 
sees. As to whether he sees the tints of the quivering fibres of 
the fly exactly as we see them we can have no more than a 
surmise; but it is quite certain that as far as the fly is concerned 
it is open to him to see the “coloured sparkles” which shine 
through its material. The sparkle of every loose fibre in the 
object is shining thus. That is what Sir Herbert Maxwell over- 
looks. His impression, apparently, is that a black-gnat, for 
example, is, when in the water, exactly the same thing as it is, 
wetted, when you look at it in the air, a small shapeless mass 
which, at a distance of two or three feet, one might imagine to be 
made of black pulp. If, thinking of this, he had argued that a 
velvet black-gnat would be just as serviceable as one made on the 
orthodox pattern, he would not have been farther astray than he 
is when he declares that if we fished, year in year out, and on any 
salmon river to which good luck might take us, with flies made 
from the feathers of a blackbird or a common rook, we should have 
as much success as would fall to us if we were equipped with flies 
of all the standard patterns and with all the local traditions as to 
which are the killing lures. Local traditions are liable to be modi- 
tied, and the cosmopolitan fisherman’s lore in the craft is still im- 
perfect; but between them they make a safer science of fishing 
than any revolutionary theory, howsoever scientific its presentment 
may be, which, based upon an apprehension that ultimately, as we 
have seen, obliges the theorist to suppose that salmon never eat at 
all, takes no note of the fact that trout, which are believed to be 
not more acute of vision than the salmon, can distinguish between 
flies varying only by the fraction of a tone of tint, and ignore you 
if you ignore their discrimination. 
W. Eart Hopeson. 


THE REFERENDUM. 


I. 
Ovucut the Referendum to be introduced into England ? 

In 1890 this question was raised in a leading periodical* The 
enquiry received little attention and no answer. The nature and 
the very name of the Referendum were then unknown to English 
statesmen. 

Four years have wrought a vast change. The Referendum we 
all now know is an institution under which no proposal for chang- 
ing the constitution of a country can become law until it has 
received the direct approval of the citizens. The institution, 
though hitherto unfamiliar to the inhabitants of England, is well- 
known to numbers of the English people; it exists, though not 
under the name of the Referendum, in most of the States of the 
American Union.t Sir William Harcourt’s abuse and Mr. Bal- 
four’s approval are signs of the time. In periods of revolution, 
like the present, men live fast. The speculative question of 1890 
may, it is likely enough, be transformed into the popular demand 
of 1895 or 1896. The Referendum is the People’s Veto; the nation 
is sovereign, and may well decree that the constitution shall not be 
changed without the direct sanction of the nation. 

Whence comes this turn of public opinion? It flows in the 
main} from a keen perception of the evils which infect our present 
Parliamentary system and a conviction that these evils might be 
initigated by the exercise of a national veto. 

The defects of Parliamentary Government as now practised in 
England result from the unchecked though temporary supremacy 
of any Party which can obtain a majority in the House of Commons. 
They may be summed up under four heads. 

The supremacy of a Parliamentary majority, or, to use more popu- 

* See Contemporary Review, April, 1890. 

+ See Referendum in America, by E. P. Oberholtzer, with which read Ltablisse- 
ment et. Revision des Constitutions en Amérique et en Europe, by C. Borgeand. 

I have, it will be observed, treated the Referendum as a veto on constitutional 
changes. Iam, of course, aware that it may be used, and is used, as a veto on 
ordinary legislation. 

$ It is attributable also in part to the profound distrust in representative bodies 
which moulds the opinion and even the legislation of countries so different from one 
another as Switzerland, France, the German Empire, and the United States. 
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lar though less accurate language, of the House of Commons, for- 
bids the invention of any means for securing from attack the very 
bases of the Constitution. In democratic countries, such as the 
United States or Switzerland, the articles of the Constitution are 
in a strict sense the law of the land. They cannot be altered, they 
cannot even be menaced by the small and temporary majority of a 
representative assembly. The people of these Republics know that 
such a majority, however fairly elected, may misrepresent the 
will of the nation; they know and acknowledge that the 
foundations of the State must rest on some support firmer than 
the transitory wishes of a majority of the people. Under our 
modern English Constitution we cannot secure—witness the ex- 
perience of 1893—that the House of Commons shall even debate 
the gigantic constitutional innovations which it is prepared to 
enact. The sovereignty of Parliament, I may be reminded, ex- 
cludes any distinction between the articles of the Constitution and 
ordinary laws. The sovereignty of Parliament, I reply, is a very 
different thing from the supremacy of the House of Commons, and 
influences, I add, which have lost their power have, until recent 
times, in practice though not in law, maintained a distinction 
between laws which affect the Constitution and laws which deal 
with matters of everyday life. Till 1893 no statesman dreamt 
that a majority of from 30 to 40 warranted the attempt to dissolve 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Our present scheme of government again, while it ultimately refers 
every question to the decision of the electors, is so worked as to pre- 
vent the electors from deciding any question on its intrinsic merits. 
The art of Party warfare is turning into the art of bribing and con- 
fusing the voters. The absurdity of supposing or asserting that 
the fair and reasonable method of obtaining a national verdict on 
the question whether Ireland shall be given a separate Executive 
and Parliament is to mix this enquiry up with the whole number 
of political problems raised by the Newcastle Programme, is too 
patent to need exposure. The judge who should direct a jury that 
they could not properly give a verdict upon one most difficult case, 
unless they at the same time gave a verdict on twenty others as 
difficult, would not be allowed to remain a day longer upon the 
Bench. But the behaviour which would argue madness in a judge 
when asking for the verdict of a jury, is considered the wisdom or 
astuteness of politicians when appealing to the verdict of the 
country. Nor is this confusion of issues caused solely by the 
unscrupulosity of statesmen. The English form of Parlia- 
mentary government inevitably confounds questions of persons 
with questions of principle. Half, at least, of the voters who came 
to the poll at the last General Election meant to vote that Lord 
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Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone, as the case might be, should be 
Premier, and expressed a very indirect opinion against or in 
favour of Home Rule. The other half were perplexed both in 
thought and conduct by being called upon to decide at once 
the two totally different questions, whether Mr. Gladstone ought 
to be Premier and whether the Act of Union ought to be repealed. 
The position of every elector was a false and absurd one, though 
habit has blinded us to its falsity and absurdity; for it is in the 
strictest sense preposterous that a man cannot support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s candidature for the Premiership of which he approves, 
without supporting the Home Rule policy which he condemns, or 
cannot, on the other hand, support Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, 
without sacrificing that concession of Home Rule to Ireland which 
he conceives to be an act of justice. 

The artificial supremacy again of a Parliamentary majority, 
occasionally at any rate, deprives large minorities of their due 
political influence. Nobody supposes that the Irish representa- 
tion fairly represents the Irish people. The Protestants constitute 
roughly about a fourth of the population; they are represented by 
less than a fifth of the Irish Members. 

The last, the most subtle, and by far the most dangerous of the 
evils attributable to our present system is that it stimulates 
instead of mitigating the influence of Party. No one, of course, 
supposes that partisanship can be banished from politics. Few 
are the sensible men who believe that the public life of modern 
England can dispense with some kind of Party organization. 
Parties are an evil, but in the estimation of most persons a neces- 
sary evil. The reasonable complaint is not that parties exist, but 
that the course of events has been allowed by statesmen to increase 
all the evils of partisanship. If parties are to conduce to the benefit 
of the country, every patriotic man must with scrupulous care ob- 
serve two conditions of political warfare. The first condition is that 
respectable leaders should not tolerate the violation of the ordinary 
rules of fairness and of public morality. The second condition is the 
practical recognition of the principle that allegiance to the nation 
always at a crisis overrides the demands of Party loyalty, or what 
is really the same thing, that there are certain matters which poli- 
ticians of every school must agree to treat as of more importance 
than political victory. To this doctrine respectable men, whatever 
their political creed, will presumably in words assent. No English 
statesman will maintain that for the sake of placing Liberals or 
Conservatives in office he may rightly impede the action of the 
National Executive, lower the character of Parliament, excite 
the mutual animosities of classes, or give aid and comfort to 
conspirators. We all agree that the country has paramount 
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claims upon our loyalty. But as it appears to thousands of 
Englishmen, the conditions of salutary political conflict have of 
recent years been violated. The tolerance by men otherwise 
entitled to esteem of slanders or abuse which they themselves 
would never utter, the attempts by statesmen who have themselves 
served the Crown to weaken the servants of the Crown when 
engaged in a desperate contest with crime and violence, the 
toleration or palliation of boycotting by politicians whom we 
must believe to be themselves incapable of acts of oppression and 
lawlessness, the intimate alliance of a whole English Party with a 
body of men found guilty of criminal conspiracy and of inciting to 
sedition and the commission of crime, are things which politicians 
ignore, but which have made a lasting impression on thoughtful 
and moderate men who stand outside politics ; the suppression of 
Parliamentary debate by a predominant Party at the very moment 
when vital constitutional changes ought to have received the most 
ample consideration, can hardly have passed away from the not 
very retentive memory of the English democracy. But it is not 
the violence alone of partisanship which deserves notice and 
censure. What is at least equally important and deplorable 
is the condition of sentiment which Parliamentary conflicts pro- 
duce. The predominance of a majority in the House of Commons, 
depending as it does upon the maintenance of Party discipline, 
engenders even among politicians of good intentions the delusion 
that the one virtue of public life is Party loyalty; the charge 
of having deserted Mr. Gladstone seems, in their eyes at least, 
as serious an accusation against a statesman as the charge of 
having betrayed the interests of his country. The belief that 
the triumph of a particular political connection is essential to 
the prosperity of the country soon turns into the conviction that 
persons who do not belong to this political connection cannot 
count as part of the nation. Party becomes everything, the Nation 
sinks to nothing.* 

These are the patent defects of Parliamentary Government 
as it exists in England; they constitute the new political disease 
known in foreign countries as “ Parliamentarism.” No man of 
sense can expect that any piece of constitutional mechanism will 
be a panacea for the maladies of the State. But for reasons which 


* As I write this article I observe that here and there a so-called Liberal M.P. 
suggests the practical abolition of the House of Lords by an exercise of the 
Prerogative. The suggestion is absurd, but it is not the less significant. . It 
betrays the existence, perhaps the prevalence, of that worst of revolutionary 
delusions that a faction may rightly usurp the authority of the nation and over- 
ride the law of the land. 
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can be briefly assigned the introduction of the Referendum may be 
expected to moderate, if not to cure, the evils of Parliamentarism, 

First.—The Referendum may undoubtedly be so used as to 
establish a clear distinction between laws which effect permanent 
changes in the Constitution and ordinary legislation. 

Suppose, for example, that Parliament passed an enactment which 
may be termed the Referendum Act, providing that no Bill which 
affected, e.g., the rights of the Crown, the constitution of either 
House of Parliament, or the Acts of Union, should become law 
until it had been submitted to the electors of the United Kingdom 
for their approval or disapproval, and had obtained the assent of 
the majority of the actual voters. Such a Referendum Act would 
make every man of intelligence throughout the country at once 
realize the difference between any ordinary law and the funda- 
mental laws of the realm. He would understand what now many 
men do not perceive, that it is one thing to pass a Merchant 
Shipping Act which may be repealed or amended next year, and 
quite another thing to abolish an institution such as the House of 
Lords which can never be restored, or to establish an Irish Parlia- 
ment which, except at the cost of a civil war, can never be 
abolished. The Referendum Act would directly secure the funda- 
mental laws of the country from sudden assault. This result, 
moreover, would be attained in the simplest and the most effective 
manner. For the Referendum, or the People’s Veto, is an institu- 
tion which is in absolute harmony with the democratic principles 
or sentiment of the day. It violates no democratic conviction, it 
constitutes the nation itself the guardian of the rights of the 
nation. Add to this the consideration that the Referenduin would 
greatly diminish the importance of merely personal questions. 
Under the proposed system it would be possible, at least, for the 
national rejection or, it may be, the national approval of a change 
in the Constitution not to involve a change of Government. Let us 
suppose, for the sake of example, that a measure for abolishing the 
House of Lords were submitted by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
to the nation for its sanction, and that this sanction were refused. 
The rejection of the Bill need not, if the Gladstonians were still 
a majority of the House of Commons, involve the retirement of the 
Ministry. Ministers might with perfect propriety retain office. It 
would clearly appear that the nation wished Mr. Gladstone to 
administer the affairs of the country, but did not wish to repeal the 
Act of Union. There would be nothing degrading in a statesman’s 
submission to the deliberately expressed will of the country. Any 
man may bow without loss of self-respect to the commands of the 
nation. No one blames Peel for acquiescence in the Reform Act ; 
no one blames the Protectionists for having ultimately accepted the 
national verdict in favour of Free Trade. 
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Secondly.—The Referendum would ensure that in matters affect- 
ing the constitution the country always came to a decision on a 
clear and plain issue. 

That this would be the effect of the Referendum is patent ; that 
this effect would be beneficial is past dispute. It is impossible 
for any honest or clear-headed man to maintain that it is an 
advantage that the electors, who are the true sovereign of the 
country, should not clearly understand the effect of their votes. 
The Referendum, moreover, just because it places a clear issue be- 
fore the country, is a guarantee—and under conceivable circum- 
stances, may be a much needed guarantee—against reaction. As 
things now stand it is possible that gigantic revolutions may be the 
result of mere Parliamentary intrigue, and may be legally enacted 
without ever having received the sanction of the country. Yet 
changes which the nation has not really sanctioned have no 
moral claim to permanence, and can never be safe against the 
influence of reaction. Suppose, for example, that a Home Rule 
Bill, or a Bill giving the Parliamentary Suffrage to women, were 
passed to-morrow by the present Parliament in consequence of 
some private arrangement or compromise come to by the leaders 
of the two great political parties. Who is the man who can 
warrant that both or either of these measures had not been 
passed in defiance of the wish of the nation? Yet, if even the 
suspicion of national disapproval existed, neither of these measures 
could be free from the risk of reactionary change. It is to inno- 
vators or reformers, at least, as much as to Conservatives, that the 
Referendum should commend itself. Unwarranted innovation 
produces revolutionary reaction. 

Thirdly.—The Referendum of its own nature gives due weight 
to the wishes of all voters. 

Under the present condition of affairs, neither the Unionist 
minority in Ireland nor the Home Rule minority in England exerts 
its rightful influence. This evil may or may not be capable of 
mitigation by measures other than the Referendum. On this 
point I express no opinion: all I maintain is that the Referendum, 
as regards any measure to which it is applied, gets rid of this defect 
in our scheme of representation. If the question, Should the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893, or a measure like it, pass into law ? could be put 
to every elector throughout the United Kingdom, each man’s vote 
would have its due weight. The Unionist minority in Ireland and 
the Separatist minority in England would each exhibit its true 
strength.* 


* T have assumed, for the sake of argument, what I am not prepared to concede, 
—namely, that a measure affecting the Act of Union with Ireland can be justly 
carried by a mere majority of the electors of the United Kingdom, The Act is 
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Fourthly.—The Referendum places the nation above parties or 
factions. 

This is its highest recommendation. The existence of an appeal 
to the country reminds us all that when orators have exhausted 
their rhetoric and Members of Parliament have given their votes 
the final decision of the nation’s destiny must be referred to a more 
august tribunal than the House of Commons, or even than Parlia- 
ment. Sentiment plays no small part in public life, and thinkers 
who appreciate the force of moral feeling will attach great im- 
portance to the formal acknowledgment of the nation’s supreme 
authority. But the advocates of a direct appeal to the people need 
not base their advocacy solely on the tendency of such an appeal 
to stimulate sound national feeling. They can show that the 
Referendum increases the authority of the nation as compared with 
the power of parties or sections, and this in two very practical 
ways. The Referendum, in the first place, by compelling electors 
to vote on a single issue of profound importance, leads them on 
this one occasion at least to follow their own convictions rather 
than their Party connections. Men who vote at an ordinary 
General Election for a particular Member who advocates a Party 
programme must in general vote with reference to the interests of 
their Party. Every elector, therefore, for the sake of measures for 
which he cares much supports other measures for which he cares 
little or nothing: A swallows a Home Rule Bill because he wishes 
for an Eight Hours Bill; B, with great difficulty, supports an Eight 
Hours Bill because he wishes Ireland to have Home Rule; whilst C, 
who cares neither for restrictions on the hours of labour nor for 
Home Rule, votes in effect. for a Home Rule Bill and an Eight 
Hours Bill because he is a zealous advocate of Local Option. It is 
probable that were each measure separately submitted to each 
elector each would vote only for the measures which he actually 
approves: A would reject Home Rule; B would reject the Eight 
Hours Bill; and C, while rejecting both the Home Rule Bill and 
the Eight Hours Bill, would vote only for the establishment of 
Local Option. The Referendum, in the second place, would bring 
men to the ballot-box who now hardly vote at all. Some of 
the most intelligent and most unbiassed members of the com- 
munity who rarely take part in Parliamentary Elections would vote 
for or against a definite proposal, say a Bill for the abolition of the 
not only a law but a treaty, and a treaty cannot in fairness be altered without the 
assent of all the parties thereto; that is to say, in this case, without the consent 
of the majority 6f the electors of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, and 
perhaps of England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. This opinion is no novel 
paradox invented for the occasion ; it was in principle maintained more than a 


century ago by Bentham (see Fragment on Government, Chap. IV., 8. xxxvii,, 
note), 
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House of Lords. Abstention from electoral contests is always a 
dereliction of civic duty. Still human nature being what it is, 
abstension is often a natural, if not a pardonable, offence. A Glad- 
stonian of Birmingham hardly cares to vote against Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Unionists at Cork who cannot by any possibility return a 
representative of their own way of thinking shrink from coming 
to the polling booths. When once a single issue is submitted to 
the judgment of the people the whole aspect of affairs will be 
changed. Let us keep to the case of Home Rule. When a 
Home Rule Bill is submitted to the judgment of the electors 
every man will know that he must act then and there. Every 
Unionist who dreads the rule of Mr. Healy, every Nationalist 
who desires an Irish Parliament, must acknowledge the occurrence 
of a final crisis. The men who are most indifferent when minor 
issues are confusedly placed before them will rise, it is to be 
hoped, to the requirements of this great occasion. Party con- 
nections, personal preferences, or individual fancies must surely 
lose their influence when every man is called upon both to hear 
and to pronounce the verdict of the nation. 

The advantages of the Referendum may possibly be outweighed 
by more than compensating evils. The consideration of the objec- 
tions which may be fairly urged against the People’s Veto must 
however be reserved for another occasion. 


A. V. Dicey. 


IL. 


| aM opposed to Mr. Strachey’s suggestion for the introduction of 
the Referendum into England, because I am not enamoured of 
its principle, because its machinery would be cumbersome, and 
probably before long unworkable, and because I believe that it 
would produce consequences infinitely worse than those which it is 
expected to cure. Mr. Strachey justifies the proposal on two 
grounds ; first, that it would “for ever defeat the policy of National 
disintegration,” 7.e., Home Rule for Ireland ; and secondly, that it 
would prove to the world that the House of Lords, and not the 
Radical Party, is the body that really trusts the people. He even 
lays down the proposition, to which I altogether demur, that “ the 
man who refuses to agree to the Referendum cannot be true to the 
essential principle of Democratic Government.” 

Both these reasons are, in my opinion, quite inadequate to justify 
the change. It is surely indefensible to advocate the Referendum, 
because it is likely to prove a useful broom with which to sweep 
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the disjecta membra of Home Rule into the dustbin. Because 
Mr. Gladstone aspires to revolutionize the Constitution in one 
direction, there can be no necessity for us, in order to defeat him, 
to revolutionize it in another. The Referendum, if applied in 
Great Britain, would very likely result in the final extinction of 
Home Rule. Granted; but so also, in all probability will the next 
General Election. We must really examine the proposal in its 
application not to a particular measure, but to the whole future 
course of Parliamentary legislation and of Imperial Government. 

Next, as regards the claim that the Referendum would prove to 
all mankind the “acceptance of the popular sovereignty by the 
Lords, and their trust in the people,” I decline altogether to 
admit that trust in the people consists in a perpetual summons to 
the ballot-box, or that the sovereignty of the people is best 
vindicated by an eternal procession to the polling-booth. The 
mere arithmetical counting of heads and acceptance of the result 
as decisive is neither the sole nor the final criterion of popular 
sympathies. It is the simplest available method for deciding 
between two parties or policies or persons, in cases where the 
question at issue is capable of being settled and can only be 
settled by a Yes or No.* But it becomes an absurd and delusive 
method when the question at issue is one of great complexity, 
such as a Parliamentary Bill (e.g., the Home Rule Bill) crammed 
with clauses and bristling with disputable propositions; and to 
proclaim that an appeal so made and answered is irrefutable 
evidence of trust in the people, and that a refusal to accept this 
test is proof of heresy to the democratic principle, is, in my 
judgment, to show a very imperfect idea of the true meaning of 
popular Government. 

Mr. Strachey incidentally introduces a third argument. He says 
that the Referendum “ is an institution which democracies through- 
out the world are beginning to find necessary to counteract the 
accidents and eccentricities of representation.” This is news to 
me. Switzerland is the only country in which the Referendum in 
Mr. Strachey’s sense exists. Twenty years ago it was extended 
from the Cantonal Constitutions to all laws and resolutions passed 
by the Federal Assembly ; which, upon the petition of 30,000 
electors or of eight cantons, can be referred to a poll of the entire 
electorate. This is the only extant example of the general legis- 
lative Referendum, and scarcely admits of a parallel being drawn 
between the circumstances of Switzerland with 3,000,000 inhabi- 
tants and the United Kingdom with 39,000,000. On the other hand, 
the process by which in the United States all amendments of the 


* E.g.,a poll on the Free Libraries Act, or a Parliamentary or Municipal 
Election, 
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Federal or State Constitutions must in the last resort be submitted 
either directly to the popular vote, or to specially elected con- 
ventions, is a Referendum applied only to a particular, and that a 
very narrow, class of legislative proposals, and to none other; while 
the plébiscites with which the Second Empire familiarized us in 
France, have little in common with the Legislative Referendum, 
being a popular poll upon one of that class of questions to which 
it is possible to answer Yes or No. Where, therefore, or what the 
democracies are to whose experiments or experience Mr. Strachey 
refers I do not know. 

Let me briefly summarize some of the objections that occur to 
me to the use of the Referendum in England, both in its 
operation and in its consequences. 

1. The machinery is, we are told, to be set in movement by a 
monster petition. Then there is to be the lapse of a certain period 
during which the Bill, which is to be submitted to the people, will 
be posted up; M.P.’s will go down to instruct or to bamboozle their 
constituents, and the country will be flooded with electioneering 
literature. In other words, there is to be a General Election in 
miniature on the Bill. Can anything more odious be imagined ? 
Conceive the caucussing and canvassing that will be enlisted to get 
the signatures in the first place; or, even if the petition, as Mr. 
Strachey hints, be dispensed with, the deluge of rhetoric that will 
ensue. Already political life is enslaved by the abacus. We do 
nothing but count heads, like the beads on a monk’s rosary, from 
morning till night. What with Parish Councils, District Councils, 
County Councils, Town Councils, and Parliamentary Elections, a 
voter has seldom an idle moment. Let us spare him the additional 
infliction, and the country the grotesque turmoil, of a General 
Election whenever the two Houses happen to disagree. 

2. In the case of a Bill that has been seriously amended by the 
House of Lords, which persists in adhering to its amendments, upon 
which version of the Bill is the elector to vote? Is the Bill to be 
posted in the form in which it left the Commons, or as it was re- 
cast by the Lords? If Aye is voted to the Bill as it left the 
Commons, are the Lords to accept it without any amendment? If 
No is voted to this proposition (or Aye to the converse, viz., to the 
Bill as it left the Lords), are the Commons to submit to whatever 
the Lords have put into it ? 

3. Observe in the former case the irresistible temptation to a 
powerful and not too scrupulous Government. Conscious that its 
Bill, if passed at all, will be passed in the form in which it left the 
Commons, the most outrageous proposals may be inserted into it, 
the application of the guillotine in that House will become normal 
and incessant, and the securities for free discussion hitherto pro- 
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vided by the unwritten tradition of the Lower Chamber, and by the 
constitutional prerogative of the Upper, will be simultaneously ex- 
tinguished. The House of Commons will become a mere Star 
Chamber registering the decrees of a Parliamentary tyrant, checked 
only by reference to the haphazard Aye or No of a plébiscite. The 
Referendum, introduced as a buttress to the House of Lords, would 
in fact end by destroying the House of Commons. 

4. What is to be the position of a Government whose Bill is 
rejected upon the Referendum? Take the case of the Home Rule 
Bill last summer. Supposing this Bill to have been thrown out by 
such a vote, is it conceivable that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
could have remained in office? And yet, if not, is not the Refer- 
endum, in the hands of the Lords, equivalent to the prerogative of 
forcing a dissolution whenever they please ? 

5. In the converse case, if the Government Bill were passed, and 
the action of the Lords rejected, would not the verdict of the 
electorate be popularly interpreted as a condemnation of the 
Upper Chamber ? 

6. What again is to be the position of a Member in his con- 
stituency ? Unless the votes are to be all heaped together and 
counted up without geographical distinction, he may be exposed to 
the taunt of no longer representing the majority of his constituents, 
should he have given a vote hostile to their decision upon the 
poll. And yet, till the General Election, he will remain irre- 
movable. 

7. With the present political complexion of the two Houses, the 
Referendum would only be set in motion when a Radical Govern- 
ment was in power. Clearly the two Chambers are unlikely to 
disagree when the Conservatives are in office. The contingency 
can only, therefore, arise either when a Bill, first introduced and 
passed by the Lords, is afterwards rejected by the Commons—a re- 
versal of the ordinary procedure—or when a Bill is passed by the 
Commons and rejected or amended by the Lords. In other words, 
it is a wholly lopsided arrangement, hardly likely to be acceptable 
to those who already complain that the House of Lords enjoys an 
extravagant initiative. 

8. Finally, in the interests of good government, any proposal 
should be deprecated that is likely to tempt the electorate to 
believe in its own infallibility, or to dispense with informed and 
independent direction. The debates in Parliament will lose in 
influence and reality in proportion as their legislative product is 
liable to be sacrificed at one sweep by a mass vote. The people, in 
the complacent possession of its own crowning prerogative, will pay 
no attention to the details of a complex measure, but will rivet its 
gaze upon the animating principle, or lack of principle alone. 
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Let us, at least, save our democracy from the danger to which all 
previous democracies have succumbed, viz., the licence of untem- 
pered power. 

GrorGE N. Curzon. 


III. 


I HAVE been requested to state my opinion of the proposed intro- 
duction of the Referendum into this country. I confess I am not 
keen about it. I see many almost insuperable objections to its 
adoption. It would, no doubt, serve to protect the House of Peers 
from attack when a cry is raised against it for resisting a House of 
Commons measure. The proposal certainly appears to comply 
with the democratic doctrine of appealing to the people, for we are 
all agreed that the majority of votes obtained at the polling-booths 
represents the People. This majority, howsoever slender it may 
be, swallows a minority almost equal to it in bulk, and—subject to 
awful fits of indigestion which perturb its majestic countenance— 
passes itself off as the Sovereign People. To this imposture we all 
of us submit for the simple reason that power must be lodged 
somewhere, and the authority sounds well. The claim of the 
Referendum is that when there is a dispute between the two 
Houses, we appeal to our august Potentate. 

This would be well enough if the greater number of his con- 
stituents were keenly interested in politics and had opinions of 
their own on public questions, but the fact is—as politicians well 
know—it is quite otherwise. It has been recorded in Parliamentary 
evidence that an election agent of great experience once said when 
he had introduced a candidate to a constituency, in his private ear 
of course, “There is one thing, sir, I wish to impress on you 
strongly, and that is, that you must be careful to avoid politics.” 
This is hardly a satire upon the political apathy which prevails 
over a large part of England. The democratic theory—it is a very 
respectable one—is that people are thirsting everywhere to take 
part in public affairs. The idea of Parish Councils in small rural 
districts was hatched in a townsman’s brain: people of the poorer 
classes will not serve unless there is some money to be got, and 
this is perfectly natural. The temptation to spend other people’s 
money may perhaps encourage them to come forward. In a great 
number of constituencies which may be considered backward, but 
which determine the nation’s verdict, the personality of the candi- 
date is the principal feature of a contest. The principles he repre- 
sents are generally ignored, except by a few fierce fanatics. The 
Party ticket is sufficient. It is the personality that forces the 
question. The common Englishman is a good fellow, but he has 
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little interest in National questions. I try to picture to myself the 
Referendum according to Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s plan, unaided by 
Party, travelling dolefully about the country in search of the 
British people. It is absurd to suppose, however, that parties 
would stand aloof. The measure at stake would necessarily be 
identified with one Party, and its rejection would probably be fatal 
to that Party and necessitate a Dissolution. The whole Party 
machinery would therefore be set vigorously to work, the Members 
for the constituencies would appear on the scene, aspirant candi- 
dates, our old friends the Permissive Bill men would tramp about 
on their mission of salvation, and the Referendum question with 
its demand for a “ Yes” or “No” would be huddled up and dis- 
appear beneath the usual vortex of issues. 

Each Referenduin would involve the tumult and the expense of 
a General Election. As England is constituted in character, habits, 
and customs, it is hopeless to expect a direct answer upon a single 
question. 

An advantage from the Referendum might be—if the Swiss 
plan were adopted and a proportion of the electors was entitled to 
demand a poll to determine the fate of a measure—that the country 
would be enabled to compel an appeal when the Government of the 
day represented a feeble majority. It would also absolve the House 
of Peers from the necessity of opposing a measure which was in 
itself bad—but popular. 

Apart from the serious objection to the Referendum which I 
have urged above, there is a great difficulty in the way of its 
adoption. If the Swiss plan is followed, and the initiative is to 
come from the people, the number of electors entitled to claim the 
Referendum, adopting the Swiss proportion, would be something 
like 300,000. To verify the signatures of this great number would 
be rather a huge affair. In order to avoid this difficulty the 
Spectutor suggests that the duty of putting the Referendum into 
operation should be invested in Parliament, which, as the House of 
Commons would not require to refer a measure it had passed, and 
no legislation of importance is initiated in the House of Peers, 
would mean in the latter body. But the power of applying the 
Referendum is a means of obtaining, as I have said, a Dissolution, 
and it is very unlikely that the House of Commons would consent 
to confer this power on the House of Peers. If a Unionist House 
of Commons did so the power would certainly be revoked, after 
much agitation, by a Radical House of Commons. It would not 
be difficult for a democratic orator to maintain that the proposed 
Referendum, under the guise of a democratic measure, was nothing 
but a trial to secure immunity from attack and longevity to the 
House of Peers. Frepk. A. Maxse. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
IV. 


THE opinion that I have been asked for on Mr. Strachey’s article 
can be given in a very few words. The writer, if 1 understand him 
rightly, assumes that the Government of a nation ought to be 
directed by the wishes of the majority of its inhabitants, and argues 
that the surest and simplest way of ascertaining what these wishes 
are is to adopt the plan, known as the “ Referendum,” of referring 
disputed questions as to legislation and policy to the people at 
large, and counting the votes for and against any proposed measure 
and accepting the decision of the majority as conclusive. It is un- 
necessary for me to consider whether counting the votes of the 
whole people in the manner proposed by Mr. Strachey would 
afford a reliable test of the real wishes of the people ; because 
even if this could be proved, it would afford no guide as to the ex- 
pediency of accepting or rejecting the measures submitted to the 
decision of the people. The proper object of a Government, and 
especially of a representative legislature, is not to meet the wishes 
of the majority of the population, but to adopt the policy and 
sanction such measures as may be best calculated to promote their 
welfare. This was the view taken of the subject by a writer of 
such strong Radical opinions as the late Mr. J. S. Mill, who said 
in his “Considerations upon Representative Government” that 
“a Government is to be judged by its action upon men, and by 
its action upon things; by what it makes of the citizens and by 
what it does with them; its tendency to improve or deteriorate 
the people themselves and the goodness or the badness of the work 
it performs for them and by means of them.” In like manner 
the great English Whig Party used to hold that the duty of 
Statesmen was to be guided in their action not by the mere wishes 
of the people, but by their own judgment as to what is just and 
right; and that Party, after being turned out of office, refused to 
return to it for over twenty years rather than come back into 
power so long as they were denied authority to propose what they 
considered a measure of justice indispensable for the welfare of the 
nation. Long ago a great Roman satirist warned his countrymen 
that their gods had overturned whole cities by granting their 
wishes, and the same truth was taught by Dr. Johnson in his fine 
poem on the “Vanity of Human Wishes” in imitation of Juvenal’s 
satire. All history is full of examples of the same thing: not to 
mention the fearful calamities brought upon the Jewish people by 
their sins, and their general disposition to listen to prophets who 
prophesied to them “smooth things” rather than those who 
prophesied true things. It is clear that the fall of the great Greek 
republic—and ultimately that of Rome itself, was mainly due to the 
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unwise measures adopted by these States in deference to the wishes 
of the people. Our own history is not wanting in many examples 
of the same kind, but I will only mention one. Nobody,I presume, 
now doubts that the progress of Ireland would have been far 
greater than it has been, and the present condition of Ireland 
would have been much more satisfactory than it is,if Pitt had been 
permitted to carry into effect his original design of including in 
his measure of the Union the relief of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland from the civil disabilities to which they were subject on 
account of their religion, and also a moderate provision for their 
clergy. It is well known that Pitt was prevented from acting on 
this policy by the obstinate refusal of George III. to consent to the 
repeal of the anti-catholic provisions of the law; and that in this 
refusal he had the support of a great majority of his English and 
Scotch subjects. If, therefore, the law of Referendum had then 
been in force,it would have been still more impossible than it 
actually was to settle this great question by a just and wise 
measure. 


GREY. 


¥. 


Ir it were possible to put to the people in some simple form the 
issues on which the two Houses of Parliament are from time to 
time divided, I should think the proposal well deserving of con- 
sideration. 

If for instance the people could be asked for an answer,“ Yes” or 
“No” to such questions as the following, viz. :— 

Shall the Corn Laws be repealed ? 

Shall the Irish Church be disestablished ? 

Shall Local Government be made democratic ? 

Shall Ireland have a Parliament of its own ? 

Shall the people in each place control their own liquor trade ? 

Shall employers be liable for accidents from negligence over 
which they have no control ? 

Such answers might probably be asked for with advantage. 

But the questions between Lords and Commons do not take this 
simple form, especially during a period of constructive legislation. 
Consider by way of illustration the questions now at issue. 

The question “ Will you or will you not have the Irish Home 
Rule Bill” involves a most complicated issue. In the debate in the 
Lords the most striking thing was, that whilst the supporters of 
this Bill upheld the principle of Home Rule, the opponents for the 
most part attacked the special provisions of the Bill; and a refer- 
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ence to the people would be a reference of those special provisions. 
To put all those provisions clearly before the people would be im- 
practicable; the question would be unintelligible; and if answered 
“Yes” or “No,” it would decide nothing or almost nothing. 

Take again the Employers Liability Bill. The real question arising 
on the difference between the two Houses would be not “ whether 
the doctrine of Common Employment should be abolished ?” or 
“whether Contracting Out should be allowed ?”—but “ whether it 
was better to have the abolition of the doctrine of Common Em- 
ployment coupled, with a prohibition of contracting out qualified by 
a number of very special and detailed exemptions from that pro- 
hibition ; or, on the other hand, to have no Bill at all? Who could 
explain such an issue as this? Take again the Parish Councils 
Bill. The Bill, as it left the Commons, was an extremely multi- 
farious and complicated Bill, raising numerous issues. The Lords 
have altered it throughout on a very great number of points. It 
would in this case be even more difficult than in the case of the 
two other Bills I have inentioned to put any distinct issue before 
the public. And whether you were to put to them the Bill as it 
left the Commons, or the Bill as altered by the Lords, the question 
would not be understood. 

In short, in all these cases, and in other cases of the kind, 
it would be impossible to make the real issues intelligible to 
the mass of the people; and after endless canvassing and wire- 
pulling, the real question would probably be the same which we 
put in an election under the present system, viz.: Will you have 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury ? 

Under such circumstances I believe that the result of a Refer- 
endum in the case of difference between the two Houses would 
only be to cause confusion and delay, and, under the guise of a 


democratic expedient, to make democratic legislation more difficult 
than it now is. 


FARRER. 


81 


SOME NOTES ON TIBET. 


THE exaet status of the relationship between China and Tibet is so 
vaguely known, and the Chinese, for their own aggrandizement, 
make such wrong representations, that a few observations taken 
during my late journey through Tibet, dressed as a native, and 
‘when living amongst the cosmopolitan inhabitants of the border 
‘towns, may be of interest. To begin with a curious contradiction : 
the Chinese tell one that the whole of Tibet is subject to their rule; 
tthe Lamas of Lhassa, on the other hand, disclaim Chinese rule 
altogether. The eastern Tibetan provinces of Amdo and Kham 
alone are, so both chiefs and Lamas of importance told me, subject 
to the Imperial Government of China. The Grand Lama, or his 
representative, the Dever-Shu, rules over the central and sacred 
province of U (Tibet proper), and the Lama chief residing at She- 
ga-tze governs the province of Tsang. A short residence in Amdo 
and Kham showed me that even in these provinces the Chinese 
rule is more or less nominal. The strongest proof is that no 
Chinese woman is allowed to penetrate them. So afraid, indeed, 
are the Tibetans of the Chinese peopling Tibet, that should a 
Mandarin, invested with some official appointment in Tibet, 
attempt to bring with him a Chinese wife, he would be stopped 
at the border and made to send the woman back. The Chinese 
may marry Tibetan women, but of the progeny of such mixed 
marriages, though the boys are called Chinese, the girls are obliged 
to adopt their mother’s nationality. 

With regard to the power exercised by the Mandarins in Tibet, 
in the large commercial town of Ke-gu, O-gan-ze, and other towns 
and villages, I found they only ruled over the Chinese residents. 
The Tibetans always have a local chief of their own, who carries 
out Tibetan law and justice. Even the Chinese military chief at 
Ke-gu only defends the Chinese trade interests, granting little or 
no protection to the Tibetan caravans which carry on the tea 
thence to Lhassa; and at the capital the Emperor of China’s 
representative, or ambassador as he really is, administers justice to 
the Chinese under his protection and cannot interfere with the 
natives. The Tibetans have their own laws, courts of justice, and 
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native officials in authority. The Chinese are, however, allowed to 
keep here a small armed force, under the plea that it is necessary 
to protect the Royal Lama, his sacred person being greatly valued 
by the Emperor of China. As to customs and taxes, we find the 
custom dues collected in Aindo and Kham alone swell the revenues 
of the Chinese Government. In the provinces of U and Tsang the 
customs are levied by Tibetans at the various border towns, and 
are paid over to the Lama chiefs of these two provinces. The taxes 
collected in Kham are taken to the Chinese town Ta-chien-lu, on 
the Si-chuen border. In other eastern districts subject to Chinese 
taxation, the Tibetan chief of a hundred collects them in kind from 
his people, and takes them to a district chief, who sells them for 
silver. Once a year a Mandarin from Si-ning (China) repairs to 
Ke-gu, where this silver is then handed over to him to pay to the 
Imperial Government. 

The question naturally occurs, “Why do the Tibetans allow 
customs and taxes to be collected for the Chinese government 
from any Tibetan provinces?” The answer is soon found. The 
Emperor of China professes, as before mentioned, to greatly revere 
the sacred person of the Dalai Lama. He therefore pays a large 
bounty to the Lhassa Lamas for the daily repetition of prayer and 
the holding of ceremonies, to invoke the blessings of Buddha upon 
his Imperial head. The amount paid yearly is about 100,000 
ounces of silver, and some 10,000 yak loads of tea. It is this bounty 
that keeps the Chinese in touch with the Tibetans. A fear of 
losing this annual tribute holds the Lamas, and they influence the 
people, in fear of displeasing their powerful neighbours. Should 
this subsidy be stopped, not nearly so many monasteries would be 
kept up; and the Lamas, who form quite a third of the male 
population, would have in large numbers to turn laymen. Whether 
this would influence the increase of population, as the Lamas pro- 
fess celibacy, it is difficult to anticipate; owing to the scarcity of 
women folk, polyandria is even now practised in Tibet. But 
passing over any suggestion that it may seem an advantage to the 
Chinese to keep down the population of countries adjoining their 
Empire, we come to the real reason for the payment of this bounty. 
A glance at the map of Asia will satisfy all that the ports of India 
are infinitely more suitable for the importation of goods for Tibet 
than the further removed ports of China, situated so many hundred 
miles from the Tibetan frontier, and with no railways into the in- 
terior to help forward the goods. More than a century ago Warren 
Hastings was so alive to the topographical facilities for trading 
between India and Tibet, that he sent a mission to Lhassa, in the 
hopes of bringing about such a consummation. The only manu- 
facture in Tibet is that of woollen cloth. The Tibetans, many of 
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whom are so wealthy that their herds of cattle and droves of 
sheep are reckoned by thousands, are dependent for all their 
luxuries and most of the comforts of life upon importations. 
Owing to the rigorous climate of their country, of which the mean 
altitude is equal to the loftiest peaks of the Alps, agriculture is 
pursued but sparsely, and then only produces a few cereals. roots, 
peas,etc. The recompense to the Chinese for this bounty is there- 
fore to be found in their trade interests, setting aside all political 
considerations. 

The principal importations of Tibet are: Tea—which consists of 
the sweepings of the plantations, the branches and leaves not only 
of the tea-plant but also of other shrubs pressed into bricks—rice, 
raw sugar, cotton cloth of the very coarsest texture, tanned and 
dyed leather, inferior satin, an immense amount of porcelain, 
and European goods of various kinds,—clocks, watches, and 
musical boxes being much appreciated by the Tibetans. All these 
goods pay custom dues at every town which they pass during 
transportation through the interior of China. Besides this item 
to the Chinese revenue, the Tibetan exports are very valuable: 
gold, silver, mercury, musk, furs, hides, wool, etc. The Tibetan 
merchants, be they Lamas or laymen, as also the drogpas 
(cattle owners), are quite alive to the disadvantages under 
which they live. They would much prefer to trade direct with 
India, where the goods they want are much cheaper, and the ex- 
change for their own produce would be consequently much higher. 
Another great advantage would be that the distance between Lhassa 
and Darjeeling is comparatively short; and is safe, being free from 
freebooters. The road between Lhassa and China is so infested with 
these freehanded gentry, that the merchants cannot call their 
goods their own till they have reached their destination; and the 
hardships are such that a number of their yak, horses, and even some- 
of their fellow-companions, pay the penalty of the terrible exposure 
by death on the way. But the Chinese, naturally, have no wish to 
lose their trade with Tibet, the monopoly of which is at present in 
their hands; and the fear of such loss is what influences them to. 
encourage the Tibetan authorities to exclude trade from India, and 
to create and keep up every possible barrier to foreigners entering 
Tibet. The Tibetans, for their part, might follow their bent to 
trade with India, but for the fear of offending China, and thus 
risking the loss of the large bounty, which, as already mentioned, 
China pays to the Tibetan Lamas. On both sides it is matter of 
revenue. 

That religious grounds have nothing to do with the matter is 
proved by the fact that the Mahommetan nations are so well 
represented in Lhassa. There is a large mosque in the capital, and 
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a Mahommetan ambassador to care for the interests of the faithful. 
The Tibetans have, moreover, no knowledge of Christianity, and 
believe the religion of the Pi-ling-i, or Europeans, to be the same 
as that of the Mahommetans. I was frequently asked, and this 
even by Lhassa chiefs, if such was not the case. On the other 
hand, objections to missionaries can be easily traced to their 
source. In Sikkim, for instance, where the English officials cannot 
speak the language of the people over whom they rule, the former 
make use of a few Lamas, men of no moral character, and whose 
only recommendation can be that they speak Hindustani, to act 
as middlemen between the natives and themselves. Missionaries 
always learn the language of a people they wish to teach, and these 
same Lamas naturally object to Europeans, who understand their 
language, dwelling amongst them, and hearing of the many strange 
things they say and do in the name of our Government. The same 
thing occurs in every newly annexed country or recently extended 
borders. It is a pity that the Government does not see more 
clearly the desirability of its representatives speaking, reading, and 
writing the language of the people with whom they have to hold 
jntercourse. This would greatly favour British interests; so 
peculiarly liable are the officials to be misled and tricked by the 
native interpreter. 

The public profession of the Chinese, that they are willing Euro- 
peans should visit Lhassa and trade with Tibet, is simply a blind. 

Before the beginning of the Sikkim war, the Lhassa Lamas wrote 
to China for the Emperor’s advice. A big official document, with 
a smaller one enclosed, was brought back by the couriers. The 
contents of the big document were to the following effect: “Do 
not fight with the foreigners ; let them enter Tibet.” The private 
letter read thus: “Do not let the foreigners enter Tibet. Fight 
with them, or you will rue it.” The latter advice was naturally 
followed. 

The Tibetans do not know the power and position of the English, 
nor that, in fact, of any European nation. The Chinese do their 
best to make them believe all nations, excepting themselves (the 
Chinese) are very unimportant. My Tibetan manservant, who, enter- 
ing my service at Sikkim, had travelled with me through India, by 
steamer to Shanghai, and thence through the Chinese mainland to 
Tibet, quite surprised the Lhassa chiefs by telling them that the 
Chinese officials not only treated with respect the Europeans travel- 
ling in the interior of China, but even sent runners to protect us. 
In Tibet, both Mandarins and Chinese merchants find it to their 
advantage to discourage us in all possible ways, and consequently 
do their best to set the natives against us. My servant repaired 
four times to the Za-man at the town of O-gan-ze, to see the 
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Mandarin there residing. But though he exhibited my Chinese 
passport, he never succeeded in getting an interview. Here, too, 
the Tibetan who undertook to travel with Mr. Rockhill, the 
American explorer, from Ke-gu to Ta-chien-lu, was, upon his 
return, arrested by command of the Mandarin, and imprisoned till 
his death, which soon afterwards took place. The man’s wife, who 
told me the story, asserted, however, that her husband was not 
cruelly treated, and that his death, she thought, resulted from 
natural causes, though accelerated by fear. 

But more insidious ways of getting rid of European travellers are 
resorted to by the canny Chinaman, namely, by exciting the cupid- 
ity or arousing the mistrust of the natives. At the town of Ke-gu 
and thence all along the road to Ta-chien-lu, I found a common 
rumour current as to my powers of witchcraft. I could see 
through the mountains, and was taking note where all the gold, 
silver, and precious stones were hidden, in order to remove the 
treasure at some future time. The Tibetans, in their simplicity, 
would come and ask me if this, that the Chinese said, was true. 

During my daily intercourse with the natives, on my seven 
months’ journey through Tibet, and when living in the border 
towns, I frequently led the conversation to European travellers in 
Tibet, to discover the native opinion. I have also had the pleasure 
of meeting several myself; most of them Russians, both explorers 
and merchants. 

Travellers of this nation seem to have more facilities granted 
them by the Chinese Government than other Europeans, though 
they are by no means first favourites with the Tibetans. General 
Prejevalsky and Messrs. Vievtsoff, Grumgriji, and Votanin suc- 
ceeded in surveying the greater part of Amdo and Kham. The 
Russian merchants residing on the Chinese borders of Tibet hold a 
passport enabling them to open shops in any of the frontier towns 
of Kan-suh, Shen-si, and Si-chuen; and they have a resident 
consul at Lu-chau in Kan-suh to look after their interests. When 
they first came to Kan-suh, the interpreter to the Russian embassy 
at Pekin travelled up through the interior, to see that their rights 
had been duly enforced. These so-called merchants are in reality 
Russian military officers. They do not trade on their own account ; 
one of them even confided to me that it makes no difference to 
their income if they sell much or little; and they have a way, 
somewhat suggestive, of presenting the Mongols and border Tibe- 
tans with an oleograph portrait in gilt frame of the Czar, whose 
rule they applaud with the words: “Happy the people with 
such a ruler!” Both Russian travellers and merchants are 
masters of the Mongolian language. I met the late General 
Prejevalsky, in 1887, at Lan-chan, the capital of Kan-suh. He 
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was short of stature, with dark hair, and small piercing eyes; 
an appearance advantageous, as not strikingly unlike the natives. 
An agreeable conversationalist, he expressed in fluent French 
his warm enthusiasm and love for exploring. He was very 
bitter against the Russian Government, giving the following 
reason. After an absence of many years from his country, spent 
in exploring the wilds of Central Asia, he at last returned to 
St. Petersburg. He had resided there but a few days, when he 
was told he must quit the country. He had been seen in con- 
versation with some suspected characters staying at the same 
hotel ; people he had never met before, and about whom he knew 
nothing. This last spring a large party of Russians, provided with 
passports from Pekin for Lhassa, set out for Tibet in three divisions. 
One division took the Si-ning road; Mr. Beregovski intended to 
travel vid Yu-nan; and Mr. and Madame Votanin were to take the 
official road from Ta-chien-lu. It was here that I heard of the ex- 
pedition, and before I left for Shanghai, I was fortunate enough 
to meet the Votanins. The husband, a tall, dark man, seemingly 
under forty, could speak neither English nor French, so I could 
not converse with him. Madame Votanin,a little fair woman with 
grey eyes, and wearing the Chinese dress as worn by the Tai-Tai 
(the officials’ wives), spoke a mixture of French and English. She 
was hopefully looking forward to the journey. A third European 
was the most formidable-looking of the party. His hair was long 
and shaggy, his face hard and severe, and in the girdle supporting 
his wide, blue cotton Chinese trousers there were visible two revol- 
vers and other weapons. A Mongol, as Tibetan interpreter, had 
come with them from Pekin, and they had a large quantity of 
baggage carried by hired mules. I shall be glad to hear how they 
fared, I had learnt from Monsieur Dejean, the French priest who so 
kindly befriended me in Ta-chien-lu, upon my arrival in an almost 
destitute condition from my severe journey in Tibet, that the chief 
Chinese official of the town had imparted to him the following 
information. He, the official, had received instructions to send an 
escort with the Russians as far as Ba-tong. Upon their arrival 
there the party would have to deal with the Tibetan Government ; 
to this Government a special Chinese messenger had been sent, 
bidding them hinder their progress from Ba-tong. And this in 
spite of the passports given them at the Court of Pekin for Lhassa. 
It was the same old story, the large official permissive document 
and the private contradictory one. 

I heard many stories in Tibet about European travellers. In 
the Golok country they told me about a party of Russians, six men 
and one lady, whom five hundred Goloks attacked. The Russian 
caravan took up their position on the summit of a small hill, from 
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which point of vantage they fired upon the approaching natives. 
Twelve of these were killed before they arrived within firing 
distance for their old matchlock guns; so the Goloks, deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, left the Russians in possession 
of the field. They expressed to me their longings to possess like 
guns. Wa-chu-bumo, the Golok chieftainess, and even other 
chiefs of this tribe, so renowned for their ferocity, would not allow 
such dangerous travellers to camp on their ground, and were glad 
to let them depart in peace. In this same country I heard of a 
European, whose nationality I could not conjecture, travelling 
alone through these parts some three years ago. He was on horse- 
back, and led a pack-horse carrying a large tin box. This the 
natives inuch wished to investigate; but the story got about that 
it was full of paper soldiers, who would come to life when the box 
was opened. When I was living at Tau-chau, among Chinese and 
Tibetan borderers, a tin box of mine inspired the same supersti- 
tion ; and, though unmarried, I was credited with forty children, 
who, however, only showed themselves by night. Such beliefs act 
no little as preventive against violence on the part of the natives. 
Amongst other travellers, I heard about the Prince of Orleans and 
Monsieur Bonvalot. The Lhassa chiefs chuckled at the deceit 
which they seemed to think they had practised on these dis- 
tinguished travellers, by sending a Lama, both small in stature 
and low in rank, to be palmed off to them as the Dever-shu. 
Captain Bower they distinguished as a maker of maps; Mr. 
Rockhill as a payer of high prices. When I was prisoner at 
the military camp, some three days’ journey from Lhassa, I was 
told of a European (probably an Englishman), who had lately 
entered Tibet across the Indian frontier. With him were many 
coolies and servants, who called him Lord Sahib. This the Tibetans 
took to be his name; and the chiefs asked me if I knew him; and 
whether he was, as he said, one of the big officials of India. He 
had reached within five days’ journey from Lhassa. 

On the whole, fearful as Tibetans are, owing to Chinese influence, 
of all Europeans, 1 found the English were preferred to others. 
Monsieur Bonvalot makes an opposite statement. Yet he tells us 
that the natives had some difficulty in comprehending his nation- 
ality, France being a country of which they had never heard; and 
he is in nowise ignorant of the fact that the word Pi-ling-i, analo- 
gous with the word Frank in the Levant, is a generic term for 
Europeans. Our treatment of the prisoners taken in the late war 
greatly impressed them. They descanted upon the good food 
given them, the careful attention paid to their wounds, the wooden 
legs made for two injured men, and how, when released, sufficient 
money to buy food for their journey home was given them. The 
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cannon-balls and bombs were a marvel to them. “Fire came down 
from Heaven,” they said, “in big balls. Some of our men ran up 
to one and it burst, killing all near it.” ‘“ Your soldiers are like 
fish,” exclaimed one, “they can swim under the water.” Our 
fairness in trade is also commented upon in a very complimentary 
way. Unfortunately the wily Chinaman takes advantage of this. 
I heard from the Lhassa chiefs, and many Tibetans on the road, 
that there was at Ta-chien-lu a shop kept by English merchants. 
When I arrived in this town I hunted up the shop, to find the 
goods English but the shopmen Chinese, passing themselves off as. 
my countrymen. When will genuine English merchants be able 
to trade openly with this people, and from India direct ? 

It is a strange fact that at the close of the nineteenth century 
this country of only partly civilized people, and situated on the 
very borders of our great Indian Empire, seemingly defies inter- 
course with all Europeans, and closes its frontiers to Western 
travellers and merchants alike. That its powerful neighbour to the 
east pulls the wires, little or no doubt can be held. A combination 
of nations, the exercise of a little firmness, and without shedding a 
drop of blood, Tibet, now so inaccessible, would be opened up and a 
time of security and prosperity heralded for its inhabitants, the 
absence of which they now but with too much justice deplore. My 
servant shortly ago naively remarked to me, “My country is greater 
than yours! I, a little Tibetan, have been through your great de- 
pendencies, India and Canada; I have travelled all over Great 
Britain, and, when I return home, shall have been round the world. 
Your countrymen cannot even enter my country. Are they not 
ashamed of this?” 


ANNIE R. TAaytor. 


NotE.—Since the above was written the Sikkim-Tibet Convention has been 
signed, which will enable traders to meet at Yatung on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier. British subjects are to be allowed to reside at this place after May Ist, 
and trade is to be unrestricted, except in regard to certain specified articles, for 
five years.—A. R. T. 
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As I appeared before the Commissioners, I wish to say at the 
outset that personally I have no fault whatever to find with any of 
them. The Chairman showed his usual courtesy, tempered by as 
much formality as befitted his position; a Commissioner, from 
whom I might have expected some retaliation, asked me some 
very sensible questions; and Professor Rhys was, no doubt, quite 
right in declining to be led into a philological discussion. Dis- 
missing, however, all such personal considerations as the genial 
disposition of Professor Rhys, I will endeavour to deal with the 
evidence laid before the Commission, as any person might do who 
had not taken part in the proceedings. Whatever may be thought 
of the methods of the Commissioners, of their more than leading 
questions—indeed, of their putting words into the mouths of the 
witnesses—of their touting for a Land Court, and their exaggeration 
of petty grievances, blame of their methods is blunted by the know- 
ledge that the Commission was merely doing the work of its master. 
Its primary business was to secure votes and seats for a Party which 
is being rapidly discarded by the more enlightened parts of England 
and Scotland. 

One of the Commissioners had taken umbrage at what Lord 
Salisbury said at Cardiff in November about the agitators hounding 
on tenants against their landlords; but if Lord Salisbury could have 
attended certain sittings of the Commission he might have classed 
some of its members with the agitators,so determined did they 
seem to make bad blood between landlords and tenants. Here is 
a question addressed to Mr. Ellis, M.P., and the answer he gave (un- 
checked by the chairman) (17,089). “How would you characterize 
the conduct you have described [that of the late Lord Penrhyn]? 
—Infamous.” This, on the whole, was the only ebullition of temper 
which Mr. Ellis permitted himself. Before reaching this point he 
had been mild, and had made several admissions which told against 
his arguments and his Land Bill. When asked (17,113) what legis- 
lation he would suggest with reference to common land which has 
been enclosed by landlords of late years (presumably under Act of 
Parliament), he answered, “ Well, one has, I think, sometimes to 
check one’s own inclinations in matters of that sort; but I think 
that these enclosures, especially recent enclosures, unless they 
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have been made under some very high authority, ought to be care- 
fully and responsibly scrutinised.” Mr. Ellis, however, did not 
scruple to insinuate one of the fallacies of the Socialist agitator 
by speaking of landlords and tenants as rent receivers and rent 
producers, as though the landlords did not largely contribute 
the means of making the soil productive. 

At the same sitting Professor Rhys met with the fate of Acton, 
and was worried by his own fellow Commissioners. It was as 
Bursar of Jesus College that he heard his college accused of having 
raised the rent, and of having refused a permanent reduction, and 
of having let the game to strangers. “Mr.Grove: Then, when you 
did not like to pay the larger rent, did you not bear in mind that 
the rent itself goes, for the purpose of education, to Jesus College ?” 
Question 17,993. This question is dictated by the erroneous idea 
that tenants are concerned in the way rents are spent, apart from 
the share they may expect to get for landlords’ improvements. 
The tenant replied: “I know that it goes for the purpose of 
education ; but, as prices of animals and so on are decreasing, what 
will we do,and to whom will we apply?” Another Commissioner, Mr. 
Richard Jones (18,001), suggests to the tenant that the education 
given in Jesus College does not benefit him at all. He might as 
well have suggested that the portion spent on port wine for the 
fellows of Jesus College did not benefit the tenant. Could the 
Bursar of Jesus College have descended from the bench of the 
Commissioners and have given evidence in defence of his college 
&S a witness ? 

One witness caused some amusement by stating that he had a 
printed rent receipt belonging to one of his family dated 1300 and 
odd: he could not tell when printing was invented. Another 
complained of the shooting tenant of Mr. Pope, Q.C., going out 
shooting with three dozen dogs. There was no cross-examination 
as to this extraordinary statement. Much time was occupied 
by the Commission upon what was termed the burden on a tenant 
of providing, according to some old agreements, a goose at 
Michaelmas. To ordinary minds it would seem that between a 
rent of £20 10s. or £20 and a fat goose a tenant would choose the 
latter; but one Commissioner thought that for fear of giving offence 
to their landlord tenants continued sending the goose. On being 
told that every goose sent was given of goodwill, another Com- 
inissioner concluded that the people who did not send geese did not 
entertain the best feeling towards their landlord, and had to be 
told that those who did not send any probably had none. It is 
obvious that a tenant of less than ten acres with no oat stubbles 
would not have any geese. 


Mr. R. J. L. Price (16,390) spoke with satisfaction of most of his 
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tenants being related to one another and forming a happy family. 
Other witnesses seeined to think this an object to be aimed at. Now, 
many years ago, a Spaniard, at Madrid, complained to me that the 
Pope was always meddling with their affairs. “ What does he do?” I 
asked. “He prevents cousins marrying; and, as most of our 
villages are one or two leagues apart, it is impossible for the people 
to marry, if relationship is to be taken into account.” “It is odd,” 
I said, “but only this morning I was reading in The Times the 
report by a Comunissioner sent to inquire into the large number of 
deaf and dumb persons and idiots in a village in Essex, and he 
attributed this to the isolation of the village, and the frequent 
intermarriage of its inhabitants.” Wherever there is a small 
population—and the monoglot Welsh are necessarily a small popu- 
lation—similar results must ensue; and I have lately noticed how 
much the tenant farmers are related to one another, and the con- 
siderable number of half-witted people to be met with. I have two 
labourers in this condition, one of whom was a candidate for the 
ministry (I could produce him before the Commission), and about 
seven farmers. 

One of the Commissioners seemed anxious to discover that leases 
for three lives had been customary in Wales, and, apparently, to 
wish to revive them. Such leases are very objectionable, owing to 
their uncertainty, and may or must be called in English a gambling 
transaction. The French expression, an aleatory transaction, is the 
more correct: it defines their haphazard nature without imputing 
moral blame. I have been told that my grandfather gave leases 
for lives very readily, saying that he would back his life against 
others’ lives. 1 have been told that a reason for leases with three 
lives having been given was that at one time these conferred a vote 
which was not the case with a lease for years only. 

With regard to farm labourers in Wales it appeared from the 
evidence that 10s. a week, besides board and lodging, was the usual 
and general wage of single men. This is undoubtedly high when 
it is remembered that in Wiltshire, in Essex, and in other English 
counties, farm labourers are said to be earning only 10s. a week 
and providing themselves with board and lodging. No doubt, they 
get more than that during the harvest. Still, their earnings are 
far below those of the farm labourers in Wales. There is a discrep- 
ancy between the evidence as to the hours of labour being too long 
and that as to the prowling about of labourers late at night round 
the farm houses. If the evidence as to this latter point is true—if 
the men are not anxious to go to rest after their last meal—their 
hours of labour cannot be said to be excessive. 

There was much discussion as to whether farm labourers should 
be lodged inside or outside the farm houses. The Chairman of the 
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County Council (21,908, 21,969) said that the better feeling of the 
country was against housing them outside. Mr. C. F. Priestley (who, 
as a tenant farmer, gave very good evidence) was strongly against 
lodging the men inside ; and he spoke as a farmer and as a magis- 
trate. Inthis respect the farm labourers are as wolves, and as such 
should be kept outside the door. Last year I put up an addition 
to the house of a tenant of twenty-eight acres consisting of a back 
kitchen, tiled dairy, and two bedrooms. The tenant who is (or was) 
a local preacher, and should be one of those whom the Chairman 
of the County Council calls “ the best people,” took the view opposed 
to that of the chairman, and preferred that his labourer should 
enter his bedroom by an outside staircase. I hope that the Chair- 
man of the County Council, whenever he is tired of getting no 
abatements from his landlord, will come to ine should J have a 
vacant farm to suit him. I should be able to give him less hazy 
ideas of the relations of landlord and tenant than those he sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Priestley said he did not see how a protective duty can be 
escaped (22,080). One of the Commissioners, Mr. Richard Jones, 
argued that if prices went up rent also would go up. Mr. Priestley 
gave good reasons, founded on experience, why rent should not go 
up. I may say that I am pledged in that seuse; for I wrote in a 
published letter that a rise in the price of wheat would not 
benefit me and my neighbours in Cheshire, but that we desired it 
for the sake of the eastern counties, and that we should benefit 
incidentally by the general increase of prosperity. 

There were a great many questions about what are called penal 
clauses in agreements: for example, one imposing a penalty of so 
much per acre for ploughing up old grass. As all the witnesses 
said that those clauses were never enforced, or that they did not 
know of any case in which they had been enforced, the chairman 
said that it would be better to omit them. The bulk of the evidence, 
however, is in favour of retaining them. This would have been 
quite clear if I and other witnesses had stated more correctly that 
those clauses never required to be enforced, since the existence of 
the clauses prevents tenants, especially outgoing tenants, from 
ploughing up old pasture, or from doing other things prejudicial to 
a farm. Now that laying down permanent pasture is a first-class 
improvement under the Holdings Act, it would be the height of 
inconsistency to recommend dispensing with so necessary a pre- 
caution for its protection. The authority (whom I quoted in this 
Review last August) who complained of his predecessor in his farm 
having ploughed up old grass before leaving has told me that 
there was no clause in his agreement to prevent his doing so. This 
proves the necessity of the clause. 

There were some questions about cream separators. The result 
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of my enquiries in Cheshire and Anglesey has been that they are 
subject to the initial defect of costing fifty pounds. What they 
gain in an increased yield of butter is lost by the deterioration and 
thinness of the skim-milk or butter-milk, which is no longer worth 
drinking, either by human beings or by pigs. Pigs do not thrive 
on it, and people would no longer buy it. Its very name is ill- 
omened, and should be reserved to death and the average Glad- 
stonian to whom, as Separators of Unions, it properly belongs. 

One witness raised the point of annual instead of half-yearly 
payment of rent, and described it as a great gain to the farmers, 
though another witness said he could not see where the advantage 
lay. Before I succeeded to my Anglesey property, the rents had 
been taken once instead of twice a year. My late uncle advised 
me to alter this, and take them half-yearly. He thought it was a 
great difficulty for the smaller tenants to keep their money for rent 
for so long a time. Mr. R. Elliot, who procured the establishment 
of a representative assembly in Mysore, Southern India, has de- 
scribed how in a similar way it was there proposed to petition 
the Raja to take the taxes four times instead of once a year, on 
the ground of the difficulty of the ryots’ keeping money and not 
spending it, and then being obliged to have recourse to the 
money-lender. The Dewan, who was present, acceded to this 
request, to the great joy of all. A proposal for the payment 
of rates being divided between the owner and the occupier found 
some favour with the agitators, although some of the Com- 
inissioners pointed out that it would not benefit tenants, since 
the half of the rates paid by the owner would be added to the 
rent. There are, however, many objections to this plan. It 
would be unjust that the owners should pay rates which they 
would have no voice in voting, and by which they do not profit, since 
the bulk of the rates (especially those for education) are levied for 
the benefit of the present ratepayers. Such a division would give a 
great deal of trouble in accounts, and produce much friction before 
these accounts were adjusted. Moreover, a great check upon 
extravagance would be lost. Many of those objections, however, 
are the things which would commend such an alteration to Radical 
minds. Besides, it has now been proved that the rates have fallen : 
not risen, as was generally supposed. 

The temper of the Nonconformists towards the Church was much 
shown at some of the sittings. It was assumed by some witnesses 
that Nonconformists ought always to be preferred to Churchmen. 
I was asked if I had given a farm, a farm which I had bought and 
which was vacant, to a Churchman and Tory. I answered that he 
was a Churchman, but that I knew nothing of his being a Tory, 
Why should I not have given it toa Churchman? As to his being 
a Tory, I might have said that it required more education and 
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knowledge of the history of the country to make a Tory, whilst 
Radical opinions are the result of ignorance, and extreme Radical- 
ism of ignorance and envy superadded. 

The Commissioners appear not to have been aware of the fact that 
the land or pasture which produces good cheese does not produce 
the best butter, and vice versd ; and that Wales which does produce 
very good butter is not adapted for cheese. They required, also, to 
be informed by one of the legal witnesses that the public at large 
have no rights over commons, except rights of way, and that other 
rights belong only to the commoners. Mr. Brynmor Jones does 
not appear to be well posted as to Lord Cairns’s Act. If one may 
judge from his examination of witnesses as to diet, he can never 
have travelled in mountainous parts of France, or of Spain, or of 
other countries; he seems not aware that the seamen of the Royal 
Navy thrive upon salt beef, and that butchers’ shops are not scattered 
about in the rural districts of Wales. He must also have forgotten 
mention in the Classics respecting agricultural labourers, such as : 


‘*O dura messorum ilia! ” 

‘* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis.” 

**O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas.”’ 


And everybody forgets that those lines were written before Rome 
had inundated Italy with Egyptian and Libyan corn. 

Several of the Commissioners put questions to witnesses in order 
to discover what was meant by an agitator. Considering that some 
of the Commission have for some time sat under the Revered 
Leader, one imagines they ought to have no doubts left as to the 
meaning of that term. One of them gave a very good definition 
when he asked (18,653): “ You would not go so far, I suppose, as 
one of the Carnarvon witnesses went? He said that an agitator 
was one who tried to make people believe that there were 
grievances which did not exist.” This definition of those who 
suggest a grievance where a grievance had not been previously felt 
applies exactly to Mr. Owen Williams and Mr. R. H. Williams, 
who gave evidence at Llangefni. Mr. Ellis, M.P., also comes 
under that heading. There was some interesting sparring between 
him and Mr. R. Price of Rhiwlas. Mr. Ellis wished that land- 
lords should build comfortable recreation rooms, and, having done 
so, hand them over to the villagers, to be managed by those whose 
chapel management he praised. Looking at the evidence given 
to the Commission and the means of procuring some of it, one 
feels that this savours rather of the idea of asking landowners to 
provide conveniences for agitation against themselves and for 
spreading the pernicious matter published in the vernacular press. 

Mr. Grove (16,375) asked Mr. Price if he would consider that 
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case of Mr. Ellis (his rise from the son of a tenant farmer of 158 
acres to be M.P.) a very exceptional one. The answer was: “I 
consider it very creditable to the young man to have used his. 
brains to acquire such a prominent position as he has, and I also, 
if possible, consider it more creditable to his father for having 
found the money to give him such an education.” For my part, I 
do not consider this at all an exceptional case. The second son of 
one of my tenant farmers passed the sixth standard of the local 
Board School at the age of eleven. He then went toa Liverpool 
Grammar School, in which he gained an exhibition, which gave 
him a year’s schooling free. After that the principal advised his 
father to send him to the University; and, after consulting me, his. 
father sent him to St. John’s, Cambridge, where he obtained 
scholarships, and came out as twelfth wrangler. After that he went 
into a Liverpool solicitor’s office, and finished his articles; and he 
has just taken first in the first-class in his final Law Examination. 
He took the Daniel Reardon prize, and the Clement’s Inn prize. 
Allowing for difference of age, I think this case is far superior to 
Mr. Ellis: especially since it is easy to become an M.P. if you only 
make sufficiently large promises to the voters, such as are generally 
made nowadays at other people’s expense. 

One of the worst proofs of the onesidedness of the Commission 
is to be found in their requirement that the evidence of land- 
owners, or at least headings of it, should be previously submitted 
to them, whilst they allowed the Radical election agents to put 
questions to landowners or their agents without any notice, so that 
it was not possible always to answer questions which implied that 
there was a grievance where none existed. How little reliance can 
be placed upon the unsifted evidence given to the Commission by 
some of the witnesses may be estimated from that of Mr. Owen 
Williais, given at Llangefni on October 12. Mr. Williams handed 
in a number of blank, undated agreements of different estates, 
with conditions which he called oppressive. Those agreements 
were put in without dates, on the ground (20,534) that the agents 
would know who had put them in. The real reason for this will 
appear presently. “Are they the old agreements or the pre- 
sent agreements?” (Question 20,691, for Mr. Vincent.) “Some 
of them are the present ones, and some are past. . . . .” “Is 
it any use putting in agreements that are not in force now? Are 
these agreements in force now?” (20,692) “So far as I know, 
except in the case of Sir Richard’s estate; but I did not take any- 
thing stated in my evidence except those which are now in force.” 
This last answer is as opposite to the truth as an answer could well 
be, and mistakes in accusations of oppression are not excusable. 
This witness accused my agreements of reserving rabbits, and of not 
allowing the sale of potatoes, of not allowing any compensation for 
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farmyard manure (20,529 and 20,538). In my examination the 
day before, I was asked by the Chairman, in behalf of the Radical 
election agent, if I reserved ground game ; and | thought the ques- 
tion a silly and frivolous one, as the Act mnakes that impossible. I 
was also asked if my agreement prevented tenants selling potatoes 
(29,840), and denied it. The witness (20,658) said: “He (Lord 
Stanley) said at first it was not in [the clause preventing sale of 
potatoes]. Until we handed him the agreement, he did not know 
what was in his own agreement.” I did not know that the clause 
about potatoes was in the agreement, for it was not in any agree- 
ment of mine; but in one of 1851, when my father first came into 
possession of his Anglesey estate, rabbits also were naturally 
reserved in that agreement. But my agreements for Anglesey, made 
in 1873, seven years before the Ground Game Act, omit the word 
“rabbits” entirely ; and this is not an oversight of the printer, for 
such was and had been the practice at the time those agreements 
were made, and before then the tenants in Anglesey were allowed 
to kill rabbits. Mr. O. Williams is, therefore, much to blame for 
his reckless aspersion, which is worse than if he had been led into 
error by trusting to an old agreement still in force, except in the 
particular in which it is over-ridden by the Act. Mr. O. Williams 
is not accurate in his quotations. He says (20,529) that my 
agreements oblige the tenant to leave all the manure without 
compensation. Now, the agreement of 1851, from which he 
had quoted his reservation of rabbits, says that “the said land- 
lord agrees to pay the full market value for such hay, straw. 
fodder, manure, muck, wand dung, as shall be left unconsumed 
upon the premises at the expiration of the tenancy.” In 
the agreement of 1872 (which is mine, and did not reserve 
the rabbits) it is agreed that the dung, or farmyard manure, shall 
be at the disposal of the landlord, or at that of the incoming 
tenant. This was put in because it was found that tenants, know- 
ing they would leave, accumulated manure instead of having put it 
upon the land. My present agreement (printed since, and on 
account of the Tithe Act) gives compensation for manure made 
since the July Ist preceding the expiration of the tenancy. This 
witness complained of a clause in my agreements that the tenant 
shall leave proper and substantial gates. The witness was obliged 
to admit that he did not know of that clause having been enforced 
(20,635). This clause is for the purpose of making tenants take 
care of their gates ; and is not oppressive, since it is founded on the 
supposition that the farm had gates at starting, and on the lowness 
of the rents. I stated to the Commission that dilapidations were 
not recovered from bad tenants, and gave an instance of a son who 
absconded from his late father’s farm without paying the last half- 
year’s rent, and that when he returned to the neighbourhood he 
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was not troubled about it. The witness (Mr. O. Williams), con- 
tinuing to suggest grievances where there were none, contradicted 
another witness who had said that only small advancements had 
taken place on my estate (20,559), and said that I had raised the 
rent of a farm near his from £72 to £132. I was asked about this 
by the Commission, and could not answer, having no recollection 
of it, znd not being prepared for the question; but my agent said 
that the tenant had offered this rent himself when the lease of it 
had come to an end. I know of two facts dispelling the ideas 
which this agitating witness wished to instil: first, that on one 
occasion some one or other of my tenants proposed to ask me for 
an abatement, and this tenant opposed the idea on the ground 
that I had not raised my rents when times were good; secondly, 
that this tenant sent to the first county agricultural show four 
bullocks, and that the butchers offered him fifty pounds each for 
them, which speaks well for his farm. 

A discovery was made by the Commission of a Welsh designa- 
tion or definition of the Gladstonians, on the 14th October at the 
27th sitting, the last of which an official report has appeared. Lord 
Kenyon asked (23,090) of Mr. W. Edwards, a Professor of Agricul- 
ture, and chairman of an Anglesey Liberal Association, a question 
handed in by Mr. Ellis Jones Griffith, “ What is a cynffonnwr ?” The 
witness said he did not know. “ Professor Rhys can tell you better 
than he could.” Professor Rhys: “It is a man who is supposed to 
make up to his superior by flattering him. Literally, it means 
One who wags his tail.” Lord Kenyon: “A sycophant.” Professor 
Rhys (23,091): “The Welsh metaphor implies a dog that comes up 
wagging histail at you. I donot know the object of the question ; 
but the word is much used in Carnarvonshire and Anglesey.” 
This agitating witness answered: “The point is this, that the 
friendship between the landlord and tenant is simply skin-deep. 
There is no reality in it, and (as a proof of that) when we see a man 
who makes any special effort to make himself friendly with the 
landlord we at once call him‘ cynftonnwr.’” The agitators probably 
do so, and endeavour to discourage friendship and good feeling 
between landlords and tenants, and to deny that which exists. But 
the interest which attaches to the word is this: the London papers 
have said that, though it was a moot point whether the dog 
wagged his tail, or the tail wagged the dog, it was certain that Mr. 
Gladstone was moved or directed by his tail. Now, the word 
cynfionnwr is not in the Welsh dictionary; and I found it was 
unknown to two Anglesey men, one of them a County Councillor ; 
but Pughe’s dictionary, under cynffon (a tail), gives an old adage : 
“With the dog will go his tail” ; which would lead us to expect 
that Mr. Gladstone’s followers will be cynffonnwrs to the end. 
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A FAMILY BUDGET. 


PUBLIC attention has been directed of late so much to the condition 
ot the working classes, that it may be something of a novelty to 
consider the condition of a class of Londoner which has not yet, I 
think, attracted the attention of the social reformer or even of the 
statistician. In the June number of The Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 1893, there was an exceedingly interesting article 
upon “ Workmen’s Budgets” by H. Higgs, Esq., LL.D. Iwas struck 
with one remark of the writer. At the very outset of his paper 
he said: “ Turn over the journals of this society for the last twenty 
years. Here, if anywhere, are reflected the statistical activities of 
the age. But you will seek in vain for any record of the complete 
cost of living of a family or families in any class of life.” As far 
as workmen’s budgets go Mr. Higgs has certainly lifted this reproach 
from the country, but much remains to be done. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing small contribution to the literature of family budgets may 
open a little fresh ground. I belong myself to a class which, for 
want of a better name, I will call the working gentleman. By that 
I mean a man whose parents belong to the higher middle class, 
country gentlemen, for instance, or professional men, whose standard 
of comfort is high, and whose children have been accustomed to the 
comforts and luxuries of a cultivated home. A man of this class, 
as a rule, desires to begin where his father left off, but is quite un- 
able to doso. As a younger son of a large family his capital ranges 
from two to four thousand pounds, and it is quite obvious that he 
must work for his livelihood if he desires to marry and live in this 
country. It is not too much to say that the suburbs of London 
swarm with this class. Such aman desires a certain amount of 
social enjoyment and of mental and moral cultivation, a domestic 
interior in which hospitality on a limited scale can be enjoyed and 
where generally the surroundings are refined and pleasurable. He 
likes his rooms nicely furnished, his boots and clothes well brushed, 
good food, a smart maid and spotless table linen. His wife must 
be as well dressed as she was in her maiden days. She must on 
no account sink into the mere household drudge or fussy mother 
of the family. If he looks ahead he hopes to be able to bring up 
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his children so as to enable them to start in life with the best 
possible chance of success. All this, I admit, conveys more than 
meets the eye, and two great questions arise thereon. How much 
does it all cost ? and is life worth living at the price ? 

My establishment consists of eight souls, viz., my wife, myself, 
three children (all under six),a cook, house-parlourmaid, and nurse. 
I have to make both ends meet on £700 a-year. The house we 
vecupy, which is about three and a half miles from Piccadilly, is 
built and arranged as follows. Basement: Kitchen, scullery, coal- 
cellar, store-closets, larder, &c. To the front a large front sitting- 
room, used as day nursery. Ground floor: Drawing-room, dining- 
room, with small conservatory off and steps leading down to garden ; 
a sinall return room used as spare room. First floor: Large bed- 
room to the front, study behind. Second floor: Two bedrooms 
and a dressing-room. The house contains in all ten apartments all 
told and is on the whole fairly comfortable. Its great advantage 
to me lies in the fact of its excellent situation. It is not overlooked 
at the back and the garden is exceptionally well situated and airy, 
there being a large expanse of grassy land behind the house as yet 
unbuilt upon. Facing south-west we get all the sun and none of 
the east wind, and I have derived very considerable satisfaction and 
amusement from garden operations, growing plenty of herbaceous 
flowers, creepers, and annuals. In three seasons of the year the 
children also use the garden extensively in those odd half-hours 
which when spent in the open air are so beneficial to their general 
health. The tenure is an agreement for three years, and on coming 
in the inside of the house was overhauled, the drains put in good 
order, and the rooms newly papered and painted throughout. 

We now come to consider the household budget. The figures I 
give are pretty accurate statistics ranging over a period of twelve 
months, corrected by an average experience of ten years; when I 
have had recourse to estimates I state it in brackets. The exact 
figures of the yearly outgoings in respect of the house are as 
follows :— 


£s. d. 

Rent asa ie a one ‘iis .. 65 0 
Poor rate ... jie iii oe = . 810 0 
Other local rates ... i aia aa o.« 8 8S 
Water rates ere os one “e . 218 8 
House duty nie oan iis om nm 2 2 
Fire insurance (furniture) iia ies -« 8 & © 
Repairs (average) oe a ata - 413 7 
£93 0 0 


It will be seen by these figures that I am not by any means 
over-rented. Indeed, according to Lord Salisbury’s dictum in his 
article on the housing of the working classes in The Natvonul 

7* 
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Review, September, 1885, I do not reach the limit he assigns for rent 
expenditure, viz., one-fifth of income. But no one can accuse the 
structure of my house of being exceedingly well built. It is only 
about ten years old, but the mortar between the brickwork 
outside often crumbles away at a touch; the woodwork has 
shrunk, the doors and windows require continual repairs; one 
door indeed (immediately after our arrival) collapsed into its 
original planks, and generally there is something for a handy man 
to do on the premises once a month. This, however, is merely 
saying what is true of every row of contractors’ houses in the 
suburbs. Bitter experience has taught me a good deal as to the 
possibility of checkmating the original sins of a jerry-built house. 
I have been awakened before now at early dawn by the noise of 
water-pipes bursting, and have at last learned the art of packing 
outside cisterns against frost. Some builders, who deserve hang- 
ing, seem to select with care the spot where they are most likely to 
freeze in winter, and to place them there. Of course, when the 
main pipe from the road is only a foot or so from the surface, one 
is liable at any moment to be cut off from the water supply, and to 
be aroused in the morning by a boiler bursting, and by the news 
that the cook is knocked senseless on the kitchen floor. Upon 
these and other details, however, and upon the general question of 
how to get warm and keep warm in winter, I shall have something 
to say later on. 

The next item I put down comes under the head of fixed 
charges. And the first of these is also the eldest, being interest on 
debt. The sum of £32 10s. represents the yearly interest on 
capital laid out on my own education and advancement in life 
before my marriage. With it goes properly the premium I pay 
every year on the policy of life insurance which I took out on my 
marriage. I insured my life for £3,000 with profits, so that if I 
live to the age of sixty-five the value of the policy will be nearly 
doubled. The premium of £84 is a great tax, no doubt, especially 
as it is payable in a lump sum once a year; but, on the other hand, 
there is a grim satisfaction in feeling that if I were stabbed to the 
heart in a ’bus by a British Anarchist, or were run over by a dray, 
as happens to most of the unappreciated heroes in the modern 
novel, my family would be fairly provided for. Then there is 
income-tax, an item by no means to be forgotten. These outgoings 
therefore stand thus :— 


£ s. 
Interest on debt... wee oe wits fins .. 3210 0 
Premium on policy of Life Insurance ... eee - 84 0 0 


Income-tax on £550, at 7d. oe ‘iets aie eo. 15812 6 


Total... soe eee £132 2 6 
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THE Foop Bupcert.~-During the great famine of 1848 O’Connell 
once commenced a fine speech at a public meeting in Dublin 
with uplifted hands, and with these words: “ Food! food! food!” 
After all, it is food, food, food, with which a great part of our lives 
is concerned. It involves the great and burning question of cooks, 
babies, and husbands’ tempers, and upon it largely depends 
another item in the family budget—doctors’ bills. Ever since I 
married I have paid my way weekly, and I have never seen any 
reason to regret it. 

The advantages of a ready-money system are obvious, viz.,complete 
check upon tradesmen’s books and private expenditure. The objec- 
tion, perhaps, is that it entails more trouble upon the mistress of 
the house in the way of daily marketing, paying up books, &e. But, 
on the other hand, she is much more independent, and ought to be 
able to get better value for her money. My budget is framed on 
very simple principles. The quality of all the articles consumed 
is exactly the same for all the inmates of the house. The 
children have as much milk as they can drink, and the servants 
have no beer. This last is a matter on which, curiously enough, I 
have never had any trouble. My experience is that beer is quite 
unnecessary for women from a physical point of view, nor has 
it ever been made with us a point of dispute in taking ser- 
vice. This may be a result of the rising scale of wages or an 
indication of the advance of the temperance movement. I merely 
state my own experience in the matter. I am quite prepared to 
hear that many people will think my food budget small for a 
family of eight people, but it must be remembered that the chil- 
dren are all under six ; that owing to the weekly cash system a very 
strict watch can be kept upon waste of all kinds (and I am inclined 
to think waste of food is a special feature of London life), and 
last, but not by any means least, our maids are always country- 
bred, and we decline to have anything to say to the regular London 
servants. 

Here, then, is a weekly budget for the commissariat depart- 


ment :— 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOUSE BUDGET. 


Sau «4. 
Butcher ; - 016 0 
Butter, eggs, bacon 010 C 
Dairy ‘ - 07 0 
Poultry... ove owe 0 6 6 
Groceries and chandlery - 0 6 0 
Vegetables, Xe. ... wie or aos -- ©6986 
Fish = — as ee les ne «- @ 3 ® 
Bread and flour ... oer oe <n ae - O 3 6 
Laundry .. or ose eee saa oss 0 8 0 
Sundries, including ’bus and underground fare,&e. 0 5 0 
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HUSBAND'S EXTRA WEEKLY BUDGET. 


£s. d. 
Brought forward aa in ds i 310 0 
Lunch ... ia ae is oe .- O09 0 
*Bus and train ... o ron — ae 
Sundries, postage, chureh ... — . 0 6 0 
10 0 


410 0x52=£234. 

To this I add an average drink bill for wine and spirits of £20, 
making in all a total food and drink budget of £254 per annum. 

LicgHtinc AND WarminGc.—Lighting and warming are two very 
important points in the every-day life of the Londoner. For seven 
months at least of the year, he is exposed to the chance of very 
cold weather, accompanied by fog, and with coal steadily rising in 
price, the expense of open fires has become literally a burning 
question. I am inclined to think from my own experience that 
the use of mineral oil as a warming agent will develop enormously. 
It is portable and cheap, and the newest lamp stoves are admirable 
in their simplicity and effectiveness. I used these stoves this 
winter with great comfort and satisfaction when coal was “up.” 
Gas must, for many years to come, be the chief means of lighting 
small houses in London, but I never use it save in the kitchen and 
passages. Oil lamps give better light and do not exhaust the air, 
spoil pictures or wall paper, or kill plants. Then, again, I am bound 
to say that much as I enjoy an open fire, there can be no doubt as 
to its extravagance. In Germany the cost of fuel for a stove ranges 
from twopence to fourpence a day, and the atmosphere is kept at 
a far more equable warmth than with our open grates, in which 
the cost is more than double. The slow combustion grates, I 
believe, are a great improvement on the old-fashioned type, but 
there is room for a still further advance of civilization on all 
these points. My average yearly budget for light and warmth 
stands as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
Coal... “a ioe we aie ins ~~ BC OC 
Gas ... — ni ae i sin _ 5. 0 0 
Oil... an is a ‘ena a « £80 0 
24 0 0 


WacEs.—The item of wages opens up the whole question of 
servants and domestic home rule. One need only refer to the 
monthly reviews and magazines to see that here we have indeed a 
chronic subject for discussion. The professional philanthropist, 
the enlightened and benevolent peeress, the lady journalist, even 
Sarah Jane herself, all have a word to say. Our own experience 
[ can give very shortly. There has been on the whole very little 


trouble except with the cooks. Wages have run on an average 
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as follows: Nurse, £20; cook, £18 to £20; house-parlourmaid, £16. 
When the life and income of a domestic servant is compared with 
that of many a girl in business or even with that of many working 
men, [ am prepared to say that she is exceedingly well off, and if 
thrifty could very soon save a hundred pounds. Servants are often 
very good to their relatives and friends and can be taught to save 
money; but it is idle to blink the fact that a great deal of their 
wages goes upon their backs in the shape of unsuitable finery. 
Putting all this aside, what can you get for a wages budget of £54 ? 
Well, you can with luck get well served in every department except 
the kitchen. ‘God sends the food, but the devil sends the cooks.” 
The difficulty is mainly this—the impossibility of getting a plain 
cook to cook plain things well every day. She will boast of her 
pastry and ongtrays, but if you ask her to cook a chop or fry a 
potato properly it is too often utterly beyond her, and as a rule she is 
above being taught. The middle-class bread winner can in London 
be certain at a hundred restaurants, or at his club, of getting a 
repast of three courses excellently cooked and presented to him at 
a moderate cost. The same certainly cannot be had at home. My 
own explanation is a very simple one. The British plain cook does 
not consider in the first place that her employers are entitled to 
have food at all better prepared than she herself knows how to 
prepare it. This knocks on the head any idea of teaching her the 
art. She simply listens to her mistress with silent contempt and 
ignores her plain directions. That is one phase of the cook dif- 
ficulty. There is another perhaps still more trying phase—when 
the cook is willing to learn and improve herself, takes advan- 
tage of all the teaching she can get, becomes (as we fondly hope) 
the permanent treasure of the household, and then departs. The 
fact is that in London at the present day the “ treasure of a cook ” 
soon discovers her own value; a friend whispers to her that her 
talents are thrown away in a small household, and she seeks, and 
most probably finds in the next street, a situation with higher 
wages and “help given in the kitchen.” Who can blame her? 
The fact is the demand far exceeds the supply, and the remedy 
will not be found in abuse of the cooks or even (I am inclined to 
think) in the county council classes now being established through- 
out the kingdom for teaching the first principles of cookery. It is 
perfectly obvious that a certificated cook from these classes will at 
once look for a higher rate of wages, and then the present difficulty 
remains the same. Cookery classes are a very good thing in their 
way, but I doubt if they will do much to give English girls, as a 
class, a taste for cooking. There is at present amongst them a 
hearty dislike of kitchen work and a genuine contempt for the 
refinements of cookery outside the ordinary roast and _ boiled. 
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Plenty of good roast beef and solid apple dumpling delights the 
heart and will continue to delight the heart of the British work- 
ing classes, from whom, after all, the genus plain cook springs. No 
amount of teaching in technical schools will impart to their daugh- 
ters that art of cooking which comes naturally to the French- 
woman of the same class, any more than scientific dressmaking will 
impart the art of taste in dress to the average British girl. 

CLoruinG.—The question of clothing might admit of much con- 
troversial discussion. One of the inevitable results of living in 
London is that the standard of dress is raised. This is particularly 
true of those who, like the writer, are forced to earn their bread in 
the company of people endowed with greater wealth. They must be 
presentable, not to say smart. There is really no intermediate stage 
of men’s clothes. The clerk in a bank, the barrister, the merchant, 
all dress in much the same way as the county squire, the officer, the 
peer, or the millionaire. The only people who systematically dis- 
regard the canons of dress are Members of Parliament. A shabbier 
lot of hats and boots and coats I never saw anywhere than I did once 
ona visit to the House of Commons. The statesman’s motto is evi- 
dently: “Let me make the laws of my country, I care not who 
makes my clothes.” With a fair stock of clothes I think a man in 
business ought to be able just to dress on £20 a year, always sup- 
posing he is not in debt to his tailor, and can resist the suggestive 
blandishments of the operator as he takes measurements. Upon 
the subject of ladies’ dress “fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
My theory is that as man has simplified his dress there is no reason: 
why woman should not do the same for hers. Indeed, if the 
“Woman’s Rights” advocates would make this a condition pre- 
cedent of their programme I should be disposed to join them. The 
practical immutability of men’s attire enables the whole sex to 
reduce their wants, without loss of dignity, to the lowest point. If 
women would do the same the first step would be taken to real 
“emancipation.” My wife had a good stock of clothes when she 
was married, and I do not think she has much exceeded £25 a year 
since. The children, I admit, have been largely provided for by a 
crowd of adoring relations, and therefore £5 a year does not 
adequately represent what they will require in coming years. But 
taking the whole dress budget, one set of items with another, I 
calculate that £50 sees the family well equipped, with a fair 
standard of cut and fashion. 

Docror AND Dentist.—The item of medical attendance which 
I have put down in my budget is, of course, only an average one. 
If we could foresee illness a great many things would happen 
differently in our lives. A serious illness, a birth, or a death, makes 
a great difference in a yearly account, and such events or calam- 
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ities must be met either by economies in other departments, out 
of the credit balance at the end of the year, or out of capital, when 
there is any available. In every parish in London there is a choice 
of excellent family doctors, who supply medicine as well as advice 
at a moderate cost, sending in an account once a year. But with 
dentists it is quite different. There are hundreds of cheap dentists 
and incompetent “dental practitioners,” and wise people will give 
them a wide berth. I shall never forget a horrible half-hour with 
an alleged dentist with a corkscrew eye, who was called in one 
Sunday evening for my wife, and failed signally to extract the 
tooth. My average bill for doctor and dentist has been £10 for 
several years. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—This item comprises £5 subscription to my 
club; £3 subscription to a library; £2 to other institutions con- 
nected with my profession; £1 to political organizations, and £5 to 
religious and philanthropic institutions. Total, £16. 

NEWSPAPERS AND Books.—The consumption of newspapers on 
an average I put down at £3 a-year. This allows for one morning 
and one evening paper a day, and a margin for occasional papers 
and magazines. Of books I must admit I am not now a purchaser, 
though I have a small library of 1,000 volumes, the accumulation of 
my bachelor days. I scarcely spend £2 a year upon books, and the 
longer I live the more I feel that, with public libraries at command, 
the town man (unlike the dweller in Beeotia) does not require a 
personal library. Books accumulate terribly, and in an age of much 
movement and change they are not easy travelling companions, 
besides being (says my wife) most troublesome items in a spring 
cleaning. There is no difficulty in getting a wide range of reading 
at a fixed price per annum, and it is merely a question of selecting 
your library. 

Houipay AND TRAVELLING.—Nothing is more remarkable than 
the movement of population of these islands. It is a distinctly 
growing feature of modern life, and extends down to all classes of 
Londoners. Spend half-an-hour on a platform at Clapham Junction 
any day in July or August, and you will have the fact impressed 
vividly and ineffaceably upon your memory. Travel down third- 
class with the trippers and week-enders, and you will learn much 
that is interesting in the social life and habits of the working classes 
en féte. Our own outing has generally been taken in August 
or September, and five weeks has been the average time away. 
I have put down £30 as the sum required for this yearly event; 
but this includes minor travelling expenses on short trips to friends 
near town at other times. It does not include household expenses. 
The autumn change is distinctly a necessity of life for the working 
gentleman and his family. Personally, I have always found Lon- 
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don air wonderfully brisk and inspiring for nine months out of the 
twelve, but it is the summer time which exhausts the nervous sys- 
tem and lowers vitality. It takes five weeks at least to thoroughly 
oxygenize the blood and revive the appetites of a London family. 
“ But what about your house while you are away?” As far as we 
are concerned this has not presented any difficulty. Placing 
valuables in the bank, engaging a trusty man to batten up the 
strategic points in the basement, and personally interviewing the 
Superintendent of District Police on the extraordinary necessity of 
keeping watch over my domicile, I have over and over again shut 
up my house and left it empty of life during my holiday, returning 
to find all safe and snug. The cat no doubt presents a difficulty ; 
but she can either be lent to a friend or sent to the nearest chemist. 
I have a curious receipt in my possession to this day. It runs as 
follows: “To poisoning cats with thanks—2s.” 

There are only two items in my budget now left to be dealt 
with. One is the expenses of the garden, which ought not to ex- 
ceed two pounds a year, once you have stocked it and supplied 
yourself with the necessary requisites. Christmas presents are 
almost a fixed charge, and though one gets present for present 
that does not affect the financial aspect of the institution. I calcu- 
late that I spend on an average three pounds a year on Xmas and 
birthday presents. 


COMPLETE BUDGET. 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


£ a. d. 
1. Rent, Rates, Taxes, Fire Insurance _ . 9 0 0 
2. Interest on debt, Premium on Life Insurance pallley, Sn 
come Tax eee i ae rn — ... 1382 2 6 
3. Food and drink bodes ah i sie iis ... 254 0 0 
4. Coal, oil, and gas___... ai oe ve ni -. 24 0 0 
5. Wages oe er one was wilt so = . 54 0 0 
6. Clothing... ons ove we wie we — — = 
7. Doctor and dentist... — co an Wa . 10 0 0 
8. Subscriptions ... one see es se nk « 16 0 O 
9. Books and newspapers au _ we ni . 38 0 0 
10. Holiday and travelling ae ea _ hi .. 30 0 0 
11. Garden ... one one oe — ian ais « £8 
12. Xmas presents ... ese ‘ae me oe . 8 0 0 
Balance to credit . 2817 6 
£700 0 0 


Here, then, is my yearly budget. After all outgoings I have a 
credit balance of £28 17s. 6d; but it is pretty obvious that there 
are plenty of sundries which very soon swallow that up. Cabs, 
charities, wedding presents, and drugs deserve almost a department 
in themselves. Then many people will say, does this “working 
gentleman” never amuse himself or his family ? Personally, I am 
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growing quite of the same opinion as the cynic who declared that 
lite would be tolerable if it were not for its amusements; but then 
I am of that particular age which the French would describe as 
un pew avancé. Still, we like an occasional theatre, and these 
dissipations are not by any means outside the range of our practical 
finances. In framing my budget, I need hardly say it has been 
quite impossible to vouch every item, but I have covered the ground 
as closely as possible. For example, the item of education is con- 
spicuous by its absence, owing to the tender years of my olive 
branches. But in this department it must be remembered that 
when the nurse disappears a certain amount of money now spent 
in wages and keep will be liberated for other purposes. I do not 
say that this will by any means cover the increased cost of children’s 
clothes and education ; but it will help. Moreover, in the ordinary 
evolution of a working gentleman, a probable increase in his in- 
come is not altogether to be left out of consideration. This would 
ordinarily come to pass at the time when the expenses of the 
family would be growing. 

I started, it may be remembered, with two propositions for dis- 
cussion—(1), the cost of living of a working gentleman and his 
family with an income of £700; (2), is life worth living at the 
price? I have tried to show what one individual and his wife 
have done for over ten years under the conditions and circum- 
stances laid down at the outset. It now remains to consider the 
more philosophical part of the subject. Unlike a certain section of 
the rising generation, I consider life to be always worth living. 
People talk in piteous tones of “the struggle for life,” but, after all, 
what is life worth without a struggle? In this so-called “struggle” 
is to be found all the real interest of existence. It calls into play 
all the varied qualities of mind and body. It means desire and 
discipline, satisfaction, and self-denial; it brings contact and 
sympathy with all classes of our fellow-creatures, and by bringing 
into daily exercise the powers of the will and the resources of the 
intellect, gives us the means of cultivating the higher and more 
spiritual phases of human nature. This much by way of generali- 
zation. Lurge this point of view for several reasons, but particularly 
for one. There is a very comfortable and influential class of people 
in the world to-day whose creed cannot be called merely material, 
for ainongst them are a very high percentage of highly cultured 
and gifted men and women. But their bugbear is what they call 
“poverty.” They lay down a hard and fast rule that men and 
women cannot be happy without a very considerable income. 
Above all, no one is to be allowed to enjoy the sweets of domes- 
ticity without being absolutely beyond the reach of the smallest 
chance of the smallest privation. They seem to desire to see an inde- 
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finite multiplication of what may be termed the merely spending 
classes. Not comfort only, but luxury, they look upon as a neces- 
sity of existence,and they recoil with fear and trembling from the idea 
that any child of theirs should be plunged into this vortex which is 
called “the struggle for life.” If by any chance such a inisfortune 
should occur, they draw the line at children. These delights and 
consolations, of course, must be reserved for the rich. It is regarded 
simply in the light of a crime for any one under £1,000 a-year to 
have the audacity to have a family. One result of this creed is to 
be seen in the increasing number of young men who do nothing 
with great elegance and inutility on £400 or £500 a-year. Cursed 
with a competence, they spend their years up to the age of forty in 
selfish loafing, and afterwards in boring everybody with vain 
regrets and futile efforts to get “an appointment.” Young women, 
frightened at the bugbears of “ domestic drudgery” and “ sordid 
cares of motherhood,” end in matrimonial alliances which too 
often bring grist to the mill of the Divorce Court. There is, of 
course, a substratum of truth and sense underlying this theory of 
the spending classes. Improvident marriages are much to be 
deprecated in all conditions of life; but granting and providing 
against that error, I confess I would rather see a man die in the 
matrimonial harness, doing his best to bring up a family of 
capable and useful citizens, than live in the ignoble ease of 
bachelor quarters, expending his substance upon nothing but his 
iniserable self. 

[ am far from denying that the tangled web of the “working 
gentleman’s” life is shot with many a dark colour. Work brings 
worry, and worry breeds friction, and ofttimes illness. There are 
the dangers of falling into penurious habits, which are almost as 
detrimental to character as habits of extravagance. All that must. 
be admitted. The problem I should like to see tackled is, Can 
such a family as I have described better its condition, lessen its 
troubles, and increase its joys and comforts, and, if so, in what 
direction and by what means? Glance down the figures of my 
budget, and the first thought that arises is the possibility of 
reducing many of them by some system of co-operation. If a man 
has a separate house, he must, of course, be prepared to pay for the 
pleasure and privilege thereof. Chief amongst these, no doubt, is 
the pleasure and privilege of privacy. But need he pay so much, 
and why should his dwelling not fulfil the elementary qualifica- 
tion of keeping out the weather? I think it will be found that the 
class of which I have been writing pays more and gets less for 
their money in the housing department than many of their fellow- 
workers. Will some capitalist soon arise, and try to do for us what 
they have done for other working classes in such schemes as the 
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Peabody and Guinness’ trusts? Why should not a whole street of 
houses be linked together by some system of common verandahs, 
back and front, which would give access to public kitchen laun- 
dries, eating-rooms, reading-rooms, &c., &c., with garden at the 
back free to all, and large enough for lawn-tennis or recreation 
grounds? By co-operation we could live far more cheaply, avoid 
half the worries of the great servant problem, and gain not only 
some release from the incessant, insistent, and necessitous cares of 
the body, but also some much-needed time for the recreation and 
amusement of the mind. This is the bitter ery of the working 
gentleman. How long will he have to wait for the outstretched 
hand of relief? I have done what I can to give an _ illus- 
tration of his income and expenditure. There can be no doubt 
that he works hard for his livelihood. Indeed, in conclusion, I 
feel inclined to enter a protest against the modern interpretation 
of the term “ working classes.” The workers of England are to be 
found in all grades of society, from “the peer and the peasant, the 
lord and the loon,” to “the haughty lifeguardsman and the little 
gossoon.” The spirit of work and the love of labour have for gene- 
rations permeated all classes of the community, and to earmark a 
certain section of Englishmen as “the working classes” is unjust, 
and a reflection on the general character of the nation. 
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“THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER.’* 


To the best of my knowledge, no work on a naval or military sub- 
ject has attracted one-tenth of the notice which has been bestowed 
on the book whose title stands at the head of this article. If, at 
the ninth hour, I venture to add to the literature which has accu- 
mulated around it, it is only because certain points it has brought 
out have been hitherto either intentionally obscured or carelessly 
overlooked by the critics who have dealt with the subject. 

Captain Mahan’s ultimate conclusion is that Trafalgar delivered 
Europe from the Napoleonic yoke, and on this point we have 
fastened in the true Jingo spirit, and with a characteristic in- 
ditference as to causation. 

We won Trafalgar because we possessed the empire of the sea— 
therefore, since “ Britannia rules the Waves,” we shall continue to 
win Trafalgars as often as the opportunity presents itself. No one 
pauses to enquire why in those days we ruled the waves. On the 
continent, and chiefly in France, as is only natural, thoughtful 
politicians and soldiers are well acquainted with the chain of causa- 
tion which led to the result, and they reason that it is blindness on 
our part to count on a similar run of good luck again. Captain 
Mahan’s principal merit in our eyes lies in this, that he reveals to 
us, with vividness and precision, the true sequence of events and 
the folly of counting on their recurrence. For months before the 
great wars actually broke out, the French Government had itself 
been most diligently employed in destroying the fighting efficiency 
of its own fleet, and had succeeded so well that, unprepared as we 
were—we had only twenty-six ships of the line in commission— 
victory was practically impossible to the French from the first. 
French Republican Governments may fail again in the same 
manner, it may be argued, and the argument might be valid 
against the assertion unsupported by proof; but if the proof as 
furnished by Captain Mahan be given, then it must be admitted by 
everyone at all conversant with the existing conditions of French 


* The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., President U.S. Naval War College. London : 
Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co. 
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administration, its strength and its weaknesses, that no such 
collapse of our neighbour’s navy is even within measurable distance 
of practical politics nowadays. 


‘‘It was because the Government of France so faithfully and necessarily re- 
flected the social disorder, the crude and wild habits of thought of the day, that 
it was incapable of dealing with the naval necessities of the day.” 


But the same Government, judged by results, proved eminently 
capable of meeting the military necessities of the day; why then 
should it have failed so signally in its naval policy and adminis- 
tration? And to this question Captain Mahan gives the following 
answer, which at a time when, even in England, the press and 
public opinion often assert themselves in technical matters of ad- 
ministrations and armament to a dangerous degree, deserves our 
particular attention. 


‘The immediate reason was, that to a service of a very special character, in- 
volving special exigencies, calling for special aptitudes, and consequently demand- 
ing special knowledge of its requirements in order to deal wisely with it, were 
applied the theories of men wholly ignorant of those requirements—men who did 
not know even that such requirements existed. Entirely without experimental 
knowledge of the conditions of sea life, they were unable to realize the obstacles 
to those processes by which they would build up their navy, and according to 
which they proposed to handle it. . . . . ‘Disdaining,’ says Jean Bon 
Saint André, the revolutionary commissioner whose influence on naval organisa- 
tion was unbounded, ‘disdaining through calculation and reflection, skilful 
evolution, perhaps our seamen will think it more fitting and useful to try those 
boarding actions in which the Frenchman was always conqueror, and thus astonish 
Europe by new prodigies of valour.’ ” 


It is well to trace in detail the steps by which a fine service was 
broken down, for while the circumstances under which the process 
began were undoubtedly exceptional, the general lesson remains 
good. To disregard the teachings of the past, to revolutionize 
rather than to reform, are tendencies that exist in every generation. 
Certainly at the present day this school of thought has unusual 
strength, which is not to be wondered at,in view of the changes 
and development of naval weapons. 


‘The one sea-weapon of the period of the French Revolution was the gun. 
Cold steel came into play only towards the end of an action, if at all. To the gun 
belongs its carriage, using the word carriage as belonging rightly to the whole 
ship, upon whose skilful handling depended the placing of the gun in those 
positions of advantage that involved most danger to the enemy and least to one- 
self. This was the part of the commander ; once there the skill of the gunner 
came into play. . . . The ship and its guns together formed one weapon, a 
moving battery, which needed quick and delicate handling and accurate directions 
in all its parts. It was wielded by a living organism, knit into one by the de- 
pendence of all parts upon the head, having a common life, which, like all other 
life, is not found fully ripened, without having had a beginning and a growth, 
It would be foolish, because untrue, to say that these things were easy to see. 
They were easy to men of the profession ; they were not at all easy to ousiders, 
apt to ignore difficulties of which they have neither experience nor conception. 
The contempt for skilful manceuvres was not confined to Jean Bon Saint André. 
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though he was unusually open in avowing it. It was not to be expected that the 
man, newly taken from a merchant ship, whose concern with other vessels was 
confined to keeping out of their way, should at once be fitted to manceuvre skil- 
fully around an antagonist actively engaged in injuring him ; nor yet be ready to 
step at once from the command of a handful of men shipped for a short cruise, to 
that of a numerous body which he was to animate with a common spirit, train to 
act together for a common purpose, and subject to a rigorous discipline to which 
he was himself a stranger. The yoke of military service sits hard on those who 
do not habitually bear it. Yet the efficiency of the military sea officer depended 
upon his fitness to do these things well, because they had been so wrought into his 
own personal habit as to become a second nature. 

«This was true, abundantly true, of the single ship in fight ; but when it came 
to the question of combining the force of a great many guns, mounted on perhaps 
twenty to thirty heavy ships, possessing unequal qualities, but which must, 
nevertheless, keep close to one another, in certain specified positions, on dark 
nights, in bad weather, above all, when before the enemy ; when these ships were 
called on to perform evolutions, all together, or in succession, to concentrate upon 
a part of the enemy, to frustrate by well-combined and well-executed movements, 
attacks upon themselves ; to remedy the inconveniences arising from loss of sails or 
spars, and consequent loss of motive power; to provide against the disorders 
caused by sudden changes of the wind and the various chances of the sea—under 
these conditions, even one not having the knowledge of experience begins to see 
that such demands can only be met by a body of men of special aptitude and 
training, such as, in fact, has very rarely been found in perfection in even the 
most highly organised fleets of any ‘navy in the world. To these things tne 
French National Assembly was blind, but not because it was not warned of them. 

‘*In the navy, as in society, the morale suffered first. Insubordination and 
mutiny, insult and murder, preceded the blundering measures which in the end 
lestroyed the personnel of the excellent navy the Monarchy bequeathed to the 
Republic. During the latter half of 1789 disturbances occurred in all the seaport 
towns—in Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon. Everywhere the 
town authorities interfered with the concerns of the navy yards and of the fleet ; 
discontented seamen, idle or punished, rushed to the town halls with complaints 
against their officers. The latter, receiving no support from Paris, yielded con- 
tinually, and things naturally went from bad to worse.” 


In Toulon, Commodore D’Albert de Kions, one of the ablest 
commanders in the whole navy, was regularly besieged in his 
official residence on shore, the cause being that two of his subor- 
dinates whom he had been compelled to punish for gross discipline 
had lodged complaints against him at the town hall. Pricked 
with bayonets, clubbed with muskets, and even ignominiously 
kicked, this gallant old seaman, the companion of De Grasse and 
Suffren, was dragged through the streets amid cries of “ Hang 
him!” “Cut off his head!” and thrust in the common prison, and 
for these gross insults neither he nor his officers, who suffered with 
him, could get any redress. This was the signal for the spread of 
mutiny among the crews. Similar incidents occurred often and 
everywhere. De Kions’ successor was hauled to prison by the mob, 
and remained there several days; his second in command was 
dragged to the gallows, and only accidentally delivered. In Brest, 
a captain who had been ordered to command a ship on foreign ser- 
vice was assaulted as an aristocrat by a mob of three thousand 
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persons, and only saved by being taken to prison, where he 
remained with nineteen others similarly detained. As Chevalier, a 
well-known historian of the French navy, truly said, “The naval 
officers, no longer able to depend on the support of the Govern- 
ment, became outlaws.” In the fleets, insubordination soon deve- 
loped into anarchy. In the spring of 1790 De Kions was ordered 
to Brest to take command of a fleet fitting for active service, but 
mutiny broke out, and finding it impossible to obtain the support 
of the Government, he retired from the service altogether, and 
thus, almost before a shot had been fired, France lost one of her 
very ablest commanders. In Colonial waters, the crews of two 
ships of war told their officers they would not fight except in self- 
defence; other crews mutinied altogether, and in several cases mur- 
dered their officers. 

We now come to the measures taken by the National Assembly 
to remedy these evils. The old Royal Navy had been essentially an 
aristocratic service, and, as in our own, the candidates being taken 
very young and thoroughly trained as specialists, they grew up into 
a class of officers of whom any navy might have been proud. But 
with the triumph of the Liberté égalité principles, this source of 
supply was at once cut off, and at the same time the great bulk of 
the existing officers driven to renounce the service or to emigrate ; a 
double deficit had, therefore, to be met, and though the methods pro- 
posed were undoubtedly, as the author shows, radically vicious, yet, 
under the circumstances, it is difficult to see what else could have 
been done to meet the exigencies of the moment. Briefly, whilst 
providing for the future by the formation of a School of Cadets, 
very much on the lines of the American West Point Military 
Academy, adapted to the sea, and which under more favourable cir- 
cumstances might have had a fair degree of success—to fill up the 
vacancies in the upper ranks they were compelled to promote all 
the old ofticers who remained, as rapidly as possible, and allow as 
many merchant-captains as chose to come forward to fill the 
remaining vacancies, offering what inducements they could to 
attract them. Things were in such a condition in January, 1793, 
immediately before war with Great Britain broke out, that the 
Convention decreed that rear-admirals might be drawn from 
captains whose commission dated from the previous month. Mer- 
chant captains who had commanded privateers or ships in the 
foreign trade for five years could be at once made post-captains, 
and only five years’ sea-service, either in the navy or a merchant 
ship, qualified for a lieutenant’s commission. Even these extremely 
lenient conditions failed to meet the necessities, for now the reign 
of terror set in, so the ranks of those who had not already emi- 


grated or been murdered were still further thinned, and ultimately 
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it was prescribed that the naval officers, merchant captains, and 
other seamen who had qualified as “enseignes ” or apprentices on 
board a ship of war were to meet and name three candidates for 
each vacancy, and from these three the Minister of Marine made 
his selection. The result was depicted in a letter of Admiral 
Villaret Joyeuse, who was at once an officer of the old service, and 
yet had entered it from the auxiliary navy, who therefore stood as 
nearly as possible between the two extremes. He wrote: 


‘*The popular societies have been called on to point out the men having both sea- 
manship and patriotism. The societies believed that it was enough for a man to 
have been long at sea to be a seaman, if he was a patriot. They did not reflect 
that patriotism alone cannot handle a ship. The grades consequently have been 
filled by men without merit beyond that of having been much at sea, not remem- ° 
bering that such a man often is in a ship just as a bale of goods is.” 


The consequences of all these changes were that in the first great 
battle of this war, Ist June, 1794, the three admirals and twenty- 
six captains had risen since 1791 from the following positions : 
Commander-in-Chief Villaret de Joyeuse had been a lieutenant ; of 
the two other flag officers, one had been a lieutenant and the other 
a sub-lieutenant. Of the captains, three had been lieutenants in 
1791, eleven sub-lieutenants, nine captains or mates of merchant 
vessels, one a seaman in the navy, one a boatswain; the prior 
position of the remaining one is not given. With such a nonde- 
script collection of leaders, the marvel is that they made such a 
good fight of it against our fairly seasoned captains and admirals as 
they did, for our victory fell many points short of being truly de- 
cisive. And the marvel becomes still greater when one contem- 
plates the crews. We have already seen that discipline had prac- 
tically ceased to exist some years before, and naturally had not been 
recreated in the meanwhile. Yet, as if this was not enough, the 
Assemblies had endeavoured by legislative interference to make 
matters still worse. Up to 1794, a body of some ten thousand trained 
marine artillerists had existed, invaluable for the service of the 
guns under the circumstances which obtained among the crews. In 
this year they were suppressed on a motion of the notorious Jean 
Bon Saint André, endorsed by the National Convention. 


‘¢« The essential basis of our social institutions,’ he said, ‘is equality ; to this 
touchstone you must bring all parts of the Government, both civil and wilitary. 
In the navy there exists an abuse, the destruction of which is demanded by the 
Committee of Public Safety, through my mouth. There are in the navy troops 
which bear the name of ‘‘ marine regiments.” Is this because these troops have the 
exclusive privilege of defending the Republic on the sea? Are we not all called 
on to fight for liberty? Why could not the victors of Landau, of Toulon, go upon 
our fleets to show their courage to Pitt and lower the flag of George? This right 
cannot be denied them ; they themselves would claim it, were not their arms serv- 
ing their country elsewhere. Since they cannot now enjoy it, we must at least 
give them the prospect of using it.’” 
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For sheer imbecility I imagine the above surpasses any recorded 
utterance of any responsible human being, but that is not the way 
it struck the Convention; on the contrary, and in spite of the inter- 
vention of some few naval experts, the resolution was passed with 
acclamation. The marine artillery ceased to exist, and the conse- 
quences were soon seen in the fighting at sea. 

Captain Mahan does not say so, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge, that our own gunnery was not on a high level at all, 
even with the material we then possessed; much more might have 
been expected of us than we attained, as, indeed, we found out to 
our cost when fighting the Americans a few years later, but still 
the want of skill on the French side was so much lower, that our 
losses in action averaged about a third of those of the enemy. 
Thus the Alexander fought three French ships of her own size for 
two hours; the average loss of each of the latter equalled that of 
the one enemy. In June, 1795, five French vessels engaged three 
British for several hours, the three British ships lost thirteen men 
between them. A few days later eight British ships tackled twelve 
French ships, the whole British loss was 144; three French struck 
with a loss of 670, and the remaining nine had 220 more killed and 
wounded. Similar instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the above will suffice to demonstrate the suicidal nature of the 
Revolutionary legislation, more especially since these examples are 
all picked from engagements in which, owing to light winds, &c., 
superior seamanship counted for little. Once the command of the 
sea had been attained, its maintenance was relatively easy—rela- 
tively, that is to say, to the condition of the present day. For, 
owing to the want of land communications, it became impossible 
for France to replenish her naval stores, or to train fresh crews. 
The Baltic was then the great emporium for timber, masts, spars, 
rigging, &c.; on which we could, and did, draw almost indefinitely, 
but from which France was shut out altogether. Nor was it pos- 
sible for her to lick her fresh crews into shape ; lying at anchor in 
port is bad for the discipline of even a good navy, and absolute ruin 
to an indifferent one. A certain amount of gun-drill might be 
taught under conditions as unlike the real ones as possible ; but 
sail drill and fleet tactics are, under such circumstances, absolutely 
impossible. It needs no very deep acquaintance with the present 
condition of France to see that the recrudescence of a similar state 
of things is at present practically impossible ; and, certainly, far 
too remote to come within the scope of practical calculations. 

Though the political system of that country is extremely 
unfavourable to the development of the discipline needed for 
modern land fighting, it is by no means so badly adapted to naval 


requirements, for there is a very marked contrast between the two. 
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Indeed, the word discipline has two totally different significations 
in the two services. On land the difficulty is to bring a number of 
individuals across a fire-swept zone until within a distance at which 
their own weapons are effective. Discipline based on severe 
punishments alone can never suffice for this purpose, for the imme- 
diate danger from the enemy’s bullets is too vividly present before 
the mind to be outweighed by the chance of prospective punish- 
ment. Moreover, the mental effort required to decide to shirk the 
danger is immeasurably smaller than that required to face it. All 
that is necessary is to remain lying down when the rest rise and 
advance. But on board ship there is no such simple way out of 
the dilemma. The vessel is brought within effective range by a 
power beyond the control of the individual member of the crew ; 
combination between a number of them is the least that could 
avail to change the vessel’s course, and for that there is obviously 
no time. Moreover, the dangers surround the individual so equally 
on all sides that he sees the hopelessness of resisting his fate, and 
it is brought home to him, in a manner it never can be on shore, 
that victory is the only possible way or chance of escape, and that 
therefore his best hope lies in co-operating with his comrades to 
secure a thorough victory. Bad, therefore, though I hold all Repub- 
lican institutions as a means of organizing victory in time of peace 
to be, they are none the less far more likely to attain the desired 
result on sea than on land, when once, that is to say, the form of 
Government has already been consolidated. Now the administra- 
tion of the French forces certainly has been consolidated, and as 
yet we have no certain grounds to believe that the corruption and 
bribery disclosed by the Panama scandal have seriously invaded 
her dockyards. On the contrary, in everything that money can do 
to prepare for war, it is probable, nay certain, that France has been 
far more liberal than any of her rivals. Her proportion of ships 
is greater relatively to our own than it ever has been; they are 
well-found, seaworthy, and at least as well-armed, whilst they carry 
in their high explosive shells a power far in excess of what we can 
boast. Moreover, we are thrown by the necessities of our situation 
initially on the defensive, and modern improvements in steam and 
electricity render the execution of a combined concentration a 
matter of infinitely greater certainty than formerly; and even 
should we succeed in frustrating her designs, France is nowa- 
days far less dependent for naval requirements on ocean-borne pro- 
duce than she formerly was. Every single requirement of a modern 
battleship can be produced indefinitely within her own frontiers, and 
they can be put together in dockyards invulnerable to us without 
the aid of a land force, such as we certainly, at present, cannot com- 
mand. Whether these views be objectively true or not is tolerably 
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inmaterial, for the maintenance of peace does not depend on the 
actual truth of things as they are, but on the appearance they present 
to the would-be aggressor, and we may be certain that, seen through 
French spectacles, the picture they present is far more attractive than 
I have sketched it. For the moment, the peace of Europe may be as 
secure as diplomatists tell us it is, but naval preparations must be 
undertaken in advance, and I cannot but think that existing relations 
between continental Powers all point to a growing danger for us. The 
alliance with Russia against Germany is losing its attraction, as the 
conviction of Russia’s almost hopeless weakness and impoverishment 
is being brought home to the French Staff. War, single-handed 
against Germany, even in spite of the evidence of internal weakness 
the Army Bill in that country is held in France to disclose, is not 
attractive. There remains, therefore, but one line of action open to 
a French Government compelled to consolidate its power by war, 
and that line offers, if successful, the riches of a Colonial Empire 
beyond the dreams of avarice. It is true that, even if she con- 
quered, her gain would only be temporary ; thirty-eight million of 
French, with finances not by any means as sound as is popularly 
supposed, certainly could not permanently subjugate sixty million 
British with the wealth of the world in their hands, but that is not 
the French way of looking at things, and it is on their decision 
that the outbreak of hostilities depends. 

We have made immense progress in the last twelve years, it is 
true, but our numbers both of men and ships are yet far behind 
what are required to hermetically seal the French ports as was 
done by Lord St. Vincent in the latter years of the Great War, and 
which is the only means of securing that incontestable control of 
the seas on which, nowadays more than ever, our existence depends, 


F. N. MaupE, 
Captain, late R.E. 
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EvERYBoDY must remember the gratifying compliment paid by 
bluff old Field-Marshal “ Vorwirts” to the well-to-do appearance 
of London, as he passed through its streets eighty years ago to be 
feasted at the Guildhall. “Mein Gott!” exclaimed the aged 
warrior, a true brother-in-arms of Wallenstein, born out of due 
time, “ What a city for to sack!” In the operations of conquest 
the seizure of territory corresponds to the pillage of cities; and 
one can conceive a soldier of Blucher’s primitive instincts and art- 
less modes of expression being as irresistibly moved to like utter- 
ance, mutatis mutandis, by a tour through Egypt as by a 
“ progress” down Cheapside. Of course, there are no such soldiers 
now. One may be certain that no military commander, French, 
German, or Russian—nay, no English Colonial filibuster, even as 
sketched by Mr. Labouchere—would nowadays so far forget him- 
self as to exclaim brutally of Egypt, “What a country for to 
seize!” In these virtuous days, he would content himself with 
thinking it, and perhaps, if opportunity offered, acting upon it: 
thereby only following the example of every conqueror who ever 
got within seizing reach of the country, in the course of the last 
three thousand years. 

It is as difficult not to feel the extraordinary and secular attrac- 
tion of Egypt as it is to give a wholly adequate explanation of it. 
Reasons enough can, of course, be suggested—there is, indeed, a be- 
wildering variety of them: reasons which appeal to the soldier, to 
the trader, to the explorer, and, in later times, to the artist, the 
archeologist, and the scholar. Yet no one of them seems sufficient 
alone to account for the spell which the country has always cast 
alike over the European and the Asiatic mind. It captures the 
senses with some more potent magic of physical allurement, it 
fascinates the imagination with some more mysterious glamour of 
romance, than can be traced to its beauty, its fertility, or the hoary 
antiquity of its relics. Its charm seems compounded of natural 
loveliness of aspect, exquisite sweetness of climate and extraordinary 
interest of historic association—with an imponderable and indefin- 
able “something” thrown in. You can sum up its material and 
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spiritual amenities readily enough, and check them off upon your 
fingers; but there comes a point at which you feel that your 
analysis is failing. “It wants that,” Sir Joshua Reynolds exclaimed, 
indicating with a snap of the fingers an unnameable quality for 
lack of which the meritorious picture he was viewing had just 
missed distinction. Egypt has distinctly got “that,” but you can 
no more name it than Sir Joshua. 

What the conquering soldier finds irresistible in it one can see 
at a glance. Nay, it stares at you from the map, this vantage- 
point of observation and command in the extreme south-eastern 
corner of that sea which for long ages of human history washed 
the shores and bore the vessels of the only civilized world. 
The “City of the Blind” was the contemptuous name given by 
the ancients to that settlement on the Bosphorus, the founders 
of which had had in full view, yet had neglected, the unequalled 
site whereon Byzantium was afterwards to arise; but blinder 
still would he have been who, “ prospecting” along the southern 
edge of the Mediterranean basin for a spot on which to settle, 
should have missed the Delta of the Nile. Egypt is at once a 
watch-tower and a gate: it overlooks one Continent and guards 
the entrance to another: and in this twofold capacity it is 
alike the goal and the starting-point of ambitions. Eastern con- 
querors, like the Kings of Persia, made themselves masters of it 
before pressing onward to the invasion of Europe; Western con- 
querors, from Alexander to Napoleon, have treated, or thought to 
treat, it as a stage in their onward march to the subjugation of 
Asia. The genius of the Macedonian, the first of its captors who 
had “ideas” beyond those of the warrior, discerned and developed 
its unrivalled facilities as an entrepédt of trade between the East 
and the West. The political, the strategic, the commercial import- 
ance of the country has, in fact, been familiar to the civilized 
world for more than two thousand years ; its intellectual attraction 
as a birthplace of religions and a cradle of the arts has been recog- 
nized from at least as far back as the age of Herodotus. And as 
the land of that venerable and mighty river fontiwm qui celat 
origines, divine alike in the recurrence of its bounty and the 
mystery of its source, the awe and wonder of humanity, has almost 
from the first dim beginnings of human consciousness clothed 
Egypt with perpetual romance. 

Still, one hardly knows which, or whether any, of these things are 
uppermost in the mind of him who retraces the course of the Nile 
for the six hundred miles or so of river which lie between Cairo 
and Assouan. The immediate physical impressions which he 
receives are too deep and powerful; not even the tombs and 
temples themselves can displace them for long. The human 
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marvels amid which he spends the morning and afternoon com- 
pete with the superhuman glories of the evenings, and—well, for 
most of us, they get the worst of it. No doubt they act upon the 
“subliminal consciousness” and secretly deepen the glow reflected 
from the heavens upon the heart. Without deliberately diverting 
our thoughts from Nature to Time, without allowing the mind to 
dwell sensibly on the two million sunsets which have flamed upon 
the river since Cheops piled his Pyramid, no doubt we are under 
their constant subconscious influence; and they contribute mys- 
tically to the making of our mood. The process, however, it must 
be repeated, is for the most part unwilled and unwitting, and, 
except at rare intervals, when the vast antiquity of the world 
through which we are moving is forced upon one, the voyager— 
at any rate the voyager for the first time—up the Nile has little 
room in the reception chambers of his being for anything but its 
dreamy and sensuous charm. If the ancientness of things solicits 
conscious recognition at all, it is the ancientness, not of the tomb 
or the temple, but of the plough and the shadif. The thoughts 
revert far seldomer to the Pharaoh whose toiling millions hauled 
those giant plinths from the quarry and reared them, surely by 
some lost process of engineering, to be a wonder for all time, than 
to the peasant who stood sixty centuries ago on the very spot, 
maybe, whereon that fellah now stands, and like him, “ betwixt the 
spring and downfall of the light. bowed down ten thousand and 
two bundred times” to fill the ineffectual bucket with which to 
this day his unchanged successor irrigates his plot. That is 
the simple and unlearned kind of antiquarianism in which the 
mind of the average traveller, not being an Egyptologist, or having 
the fear of Egyptology before his eyes, loves most to abide: it is 
over those easily legible human hieroglyphics that he prefers to 
pore. 

Egypt, of course, is not all Nile and Nile Valley; but Nile 
Valley and Nile, including the Delta as a whole under the category, 
make up a vast proportion of it for the new-comer from the West. 
Even the habitual haunter of cities will not be long delayed by 
anything till he reaches Cairo, though there, it is true, he may take 
his fill of Oriental life, and drink himself drunk with the glorious 
colouring and the strange rich scents of this most wonderful of 
Eastern cities. If, too, he feels, as many strongly feel, the special 
intoxication of the mixture of East and West, he will, perhaps, 
no otherwhere find the two more cunningly compounded than they 
are here. Merely to spend a day in lounging on the terrace of 
Shepheard’s Hotel—an unrivalled point of view for the purpose—is 
to feel the exhilarating effect of this contrast as never before. And 
just now it is at its strongest. If statesmen and diplomatists really 
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possessed the zsthetic sense in any decent degree of development. 
the British occupation of Egypt could not possibly give rise to any 
international jealousies. Instead of being perpetually worried by 
France with premature inquiries as to when we propose to go, we 
should be earnestly requested to stay, and should receive, at the 
same time, the sincere thanks of every artistically-minded com- 
munity in Europe for having attracted that increased influx of 
Western men and women into Egypt which has so thrown up and 
heightened the picturesque contrast to which reference has been 
made. During all the years of our Egyptian trusteeship the volume 
of the stream has been steadily increasing. The old “tag” about 
Tiber and Orontes will have to be adapted to the situation, and that 
large proportion of people who do not know that it is the end of a 
hexameter will doubtless be just as well satisfied with Jn Nilum 
defluxit Thamesis. Nor is it the Thames alone. The Seine, for all 
the discontent of France, has probably enlarged its tribute, and 
assuredly that is the case with the Spree. Germany, which has 
taken so late in life to globe-trotting, gives Egypt, of course, a pro- 
minent place among the halting-places in its wanderings, and 
Cairo has always been one of the few spots for which the French- 
man has deigned to exchange the Boulevards. Nor is there any 
reason why his dislike of, or dissatisfaction with, the stutws quo 
in Egypt should keep him away. Our presence has undoubtedly 
added to the liveliness of the Egyptian capital, thereby rendering 
it less unworthy of comparison with Paris; and, considering the 
necessary strength of the British force there, it cannot be said that 
Tommy Atkins is gratuitously or offensively in evidence. It is true 
that Tommy’s superior officer pervades Shepheard’s Hotel pretty 
freely in his mess-jacket about the dinner-hour; but, then, Shep- 
heard’s after all is Shepheard’s and would be a hot-bed of English 
and Americans in any case. Besides, the Frenchman should re- 
member that the hotel where the English uniform most often 
meets his eye is also in the frequent habit of delighting his ear 
with the strains of an English regimental band at dinner—if, that 
is to say, he enjoys an accompaniment which is to me, I confess, a 
source, or sauce, of acute irritation. 

As to the native inhabitants of Cairo, they have still more sub- 
stantial reasons to be grateful for our ten years’ sojourn among 
them. We have made commerce march for them, if we have done 
nothing else. If the English occupation has brought no other 
blessing to the Cairene trader, it has at least been good for trade. 
The Muski would re-echo that admission from end to end if a 
street, and particularly an Oriental street, were capable of speaking 
the truth. There is not a brass-worker, nor an embroiderer, nor a 
wood-carver in the bazaars, nor a tobacconist, nor a bookseller, nor 
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a photographer on the Boulevard, who is not a richer man “this 
day” for the events which brought us to Cairo and are keeping us 
there. And this, no doubt—according to the topsy-turveydom of 
all the relations of cause and effect in the intercourse of the West 
with the East,—is precisely the reason why, whenever the slightest 
friction occurs between the English guardian and the Egyptian ward, 
we at once hear talk of the “fanatical hatred” with which we are 
regarded by the native population. It does not, I am persuaded, 
amount to much. There is some fanaticism in Cairo, of course ; 
but for the rest the “hatred” goes no deeper, I believe, than the 
lrish instinct of being “agin the Government.” Which brings ine 
to another part of my subject. 

No sensible man, whose business at home compels him to concern 
himself almost daily with political discussion, would come out to 
Egypt to study its politics for seven weeks. He must know that by 
so doing he would be simply spoiling a good holiday to collect bad, 
or, at the best, superfluous material for subsequent journalistic use. 
All that he could possibly learn of Egyptian politics during so short 
a stay he would have to gather from conversation with the English 
experts on the spot; and all that the English expert has to tell him 
is every bit as accessible to him at home. Without shame, there- 
fore, I confess that, so far from making any effort to enlarge my 
acquaintance with the latest facts of the situation, I carefully 
neglected all means of enlightenment on the subject, and avoided 
rather than courted the society of those who, I feared, would deem 
it their duty to mar the pleasure of my stay in Egypt by instructing 
me. Still, there are certain political phenomena in every country 
that leap—or at any rate seem to leap—to the eye even of the most 
cursory and casual observer; and there are political situations 
which speak so loudly even to the casual passer-by that he cannot 
choose but hear. It was so with me in Egypt. Like Mrs. Cluppins, 
I was “not listening; but the voices was loud and they forced 
themselves upon my ear.” This will seem the less remarkable 
when I mention that the last of these voices was that of his High- 
ness Abbas Pasha, whom, as I was returning to Cairo, I had the 
honour of passing on his way up to Wady Halfa, laden, as it after- 
wards proved, with injudicious remark, and the echoes of whose 
explosive eloquence just reached me as I was taking ship from 
Alexandria. 

It would have been difficult, it will be admitted, for anyone not 
to hear them, even though he was thinking of anything else but 
Egyptian politics. And, in fact, the young Khedive might well 
attract one’s attention without offering it anything half so sensa- 
tional as his latest performance. For Abbas Pasha is certainly a 
very singular youth. I doubt whether anybody, from Lord Cromer 
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to Riaz Pasha himself, knows exactly “where to have him.” His 
ways, like those of Ah Sin, are “dark,” in the sense of being 
incalculable from one day to another; and of his character, which 
might throw light upon his ways, it seems, unfortunately, impos- 
sible to get consentient accounts. There are those who tell you 
that he is really an amiable and generous, if too impulsive, young 
man, apt to chafe a little, as is natural in an impulsive young man, 
against English control, but harbouring no personal ill-feeling 
towards England or dislike of her representatives. Others, on the 
contrary, assure you positively that he is a shifty and sulky 
hobbledehoy, always on the look out to do some mawvais tour to 
the object of his capricious ill-will, and resolutely bent on making 
the situation at Cairo as uncomfortable for England and English- 
men as he dares. Which of the two accounts of him is the correct 
one? The latter may, perhaps, be unduly hostile, but one cannot 
help suspecting that the former must of the two be the wider of 
the mark. For though the Khedive’s escapades might be those of 
a generous but impulsive youth, it can hardly be denied, I think, 
that in their sequel the sulky hobbledehoy comes more to the 
front. It is not so much his Highness’s aptitude for getting 
into a mess, as his Highness’s way of getting out, which creates 
the unfavourable impression. As regards the former species of 
achievement, Abbas Pasha is undoubtedly a “record maker” 
among semi-independent Princes. It is not two years since he 
succeeded to the Khediviate, and he has already received two ulti- 
matums. When one adds that both these peremptory communi- 
cations have been drawn from the Foreign Secretary of a Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Gladstone is the head, it will be seen that the 
Khedive has more reasons than one to plume himself on an 
unique performance. Twice within two years to have got an 
ultimatum out of a Gladstonian Government! It is impossible 
to go much faster than that. For however confidently one may 
credit Lord Rosebery with a determination to “stand no non- 
sense,” we can feel no such assurance about any other member of 
the Cabinet in which he sits. There are those about him, not his 
Chief alone, who would stand a good deal of nonsense before risk- 
ing an accusation of Imperialist Jingoism ; and it is a remarkable 
exploit of this young man to have succeeded twice within so short 
a time in not only compelling Lord Rosebery to put his foot down, 
but forcing the hand of his Leader and his colleagues. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that Abbas Pasha deli- 
berately sought, or was prepared to be content with, this barren 
honour. Indeed, if he were, he would have accepted it more com- 
placently, and would have “climbed down” with more grace than he 
did. These periodical outbreaks must surely, we say to ourselves, 
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have some object in view. He, or somebody at his elbow, must see, 
or think he sees, something to be gained by flouting the repre- 
sentatives, military or civil, of the protecting Power at intervals of 
about every six months or so. But, if so, what is the motive and 
who the man? It is no one of his leading native advisers: that 
seems certain ; but if it is an underling like the subordinate official 
who has just been displaced by English influence and decorated by 
Khedivial favour, why doesn’t the Khedive stand by him? On the 
other hand, if he does these things “ off his own bat” why does he 
always “retire hurt” directly we put on our fast bowler ? One knows 
the feather-headed type of young Oriental ruler, and one knows the 
chicken-hearted variety. What amazes us is to find them both 
under the same fez. For a combination of temerity and timidity, 
for suddenness of forward rush, and readiness of backward scuttle, 
Abbas Pasha is simply impayuble. The instantaneous change from 
impudence to alarm reminds one of the antics of a tame magpie. 
Of course, it is possible that the young man’s whole behaviour 
may be all part of a subtle and deep-laid scheme of policy ; but it 
is only possible in the sense of the possibility that Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head meant all that Mr. Puff said it did. Abbas, as 
we know, has his Puff in Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and Mr. Blunt wrote 
of him in last month’s Nineteenth Century that “ young as he is he 
is probably the shrewdest political head in Egypt, and he has the 
enormous advantage over the rest that he is absolutely without 
fear in his patriotism of personal consequence to himself. It is, | 
believe, a matter of indifference to him whether or not he continues 
to be titular ruler of Egypt, but he is determined as long as he 
holds that position to fulfil its whole duties.” Mr. Blunt was un- 
fortunate in having written this before the Khedive’s last per- 
formance at Wady Halfa; and he may, or may not, find a difficulty 
in pointing out in some future article exactly whereabouts in that 
performance the “ shrewdness,” the “ fearlessness of personal conse- 
quence,” and the indifference to the retention of the titular 
sovereignty of Egypt come in. But, fortunately, 1 am not con- 
cerned in solving the enigma of the Khedive’s character and acts. 
His latest escapade is only relevant to the purpose of these re- 
marks in right of its relation to those political phenomena which 
leap, as I have said, or, at any rate, seem to leap, to the eye of the 
cursory and casual observer. Now, first and foremost among this 
person’s crude impressions—an impression which he is apt to begin 
to form, (no doubt, prematurely enough) from the first moment of 
his immixture among the polygenous crowd at Alexandria, but 
which deepens with every day’s additional observation of “the 
people,”—is that if any country in the world was ever a “ geographi- 
cal expression ” and no more, that country is Egypt. The historical 
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associations of the term may make it, Mr. Blunt might say, an 
infelicitous one for me to use; and I am aware, of course, that he 
believes in his “ Young Egypt,” his “ National party,” and all the 
rest of it, with a faith as firm, whether destined or not to prove as 
well grounded, as that with which the Mazzinian of the Fifties be- 
lieved in his Young Italy. I am only saying how it strikes the 
“irresponsible indolent.” holiday-maker, and how it does strike 
that worthy, or unworthy, is, as the vulgar say, “like this”: that 
whatever else there may be in Egypt there is no “ Egyptian People.” 
The irresponsible indolent one looks about him with such poor 
eyes as God has given him; he inquires of those who might be 
expected to know, whether native or European, “ Where is that 
Egyptian People?” with all the earnest persistency of Toad-in-the- 
Hole’s question, Ubi est ille reporter? But it will be with the same 
negative result : Ht responswm est ab omnibus (except Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt) non est inventus. In the two chief cities, Alexandria and 
Cairo, he will find Arabs, Copts, Greeks, Turks, Levantines, in any 
number and of every shade; men belonging to a single class, the 
traders of the towns; men united, or, at least, the Mahommedan 
majority, by the tie of a common religion, and by a certain com- 
munity of commercial interest ; but no more capable of combin- 
ing for purposes of self-government than the motley crowd of 
Moors, Berbers, Jews, and “rock-scorpions,” who fill the market- 
street of Gibraltar at mid-day, would be capable of running an 
independent “ Republic of Calpe,” if the English garrison were to 
be withdrawn to-morrow. 

If, on the other hand, he leaves the town for the country, if he 
follows the course of the Nile up to the Nubian Desert he will 
find, it is true, a homogeneous race inhabiting its banks. But 
what sort of arace? Of what a temperament and with what a 
record? He will find a race possessing many virtues: simple, 
peaceful, thrifty, indefatigable in labour, but as limp and unre- 
sisting as a blade of grass—a race which has passed from master to 
master, the secular spoil of conquest, from the very dawn of history 
until to-day, exchanging one lord for another with that dumb 
submissiveness which is as immutable a characteristic of the fellah 
as those brows and eyes which were bent with the self-same patient 
humility before the task-masters of the Pharaohs as before the tax- 
collectors of Ismail. It is of these two elements, the Arabs, Greeks, 
Armenians, Levantines of Cairo and Alexandria, and the fellahin of 
the Nile Valley that the so-called Egyptian People seemms—to the 
Ignorainus—to be composed ; and if that be indeed its composition, 
then surely the question raised by the antics of the Khedive is 
greatly simplified. It ceases to matter whether the young man 
acts out of mere “cussedness” or, like General Trochu, “has a plan,” 
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for the plan, be it autocratic or, so to say, democratic in its origin, 
would in that case be unworkable. No one supposes, nor does 
even Mr. Blunt, as I understand him, contend, that Abbas Pasha 
could by sheer individual force of character, and relying upon the 
army which he has himself disparaged, erect himself into an abso- 
lute or quasi-absolute ruler of Egypt, defying the Great Powers 
and his suzerain with one hand and repressing internal discontent 
with the other. No: the existence, actual or potential, of an 
Egyptian Nation is presupposed by Mr. Blunt, and by everyone 
else who can at all rationally sympathize with the Khedive’s im- 
patience. But if the “ Egypt” on which he is assumed to rely be 
what the Assyrian King declared that it was to Hezekiah—“ the 
staffof a bruised reed on which if a man lean it will go in his hand 
and pierce it ”—why, then, it is as much a kindness to him as a 
necessity of our own policy to “ sit tight.” 

There, in fact, lies the whole question, What is Egypt? Is it a 
great farm? an unrivalled archeological museum? a delightful 
health resort ? a valuable naval stronghold and place of arms’ 
an important centre of Mediterranean trade? In truth it is each 
of these things and all together, even to the most casual and 
cursory glance of the most irresponsible and indolent holiday- 
maker. But what it is not to him—and herein he takes courage 
from the thought that neither is it to those ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Europeans who have longest and most carefully studied 
it, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt being the hundredth—the home of a Nation. 
If there is one fact which seems to stare him out of countenance 
whichever way he turns—one fact with which the present and the 
past alike confront him; which meets him in the tomb and the 
temple, in the river meadow and the bazaar; which looks at him 
out of the eyes of pictured Pharaohs, and of almost as mute and 
monumental fellahin ; which takes voice and motion in the many- 
coloured chattering crowd of Cairo, and which is almost audible in 
the very silence of the Desert itself—it is that Egypt is a land with- 
out a People. It has an aboriginal race of cultivators, as much a 
part of the soil as its palm-trees; it has an infinitely mixed com- 
munity of settlers, the deposit of successive conquests, permanent 
in the sense in which the desert sands are permanent, but no more 
to be built upon than they. From time immemorial the beautiful 
country has been the spoil of every ravisher who was strong enough 
to seize and hold her—Ethiopian, Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, 
Roman, Arab. Every rising or risen Power upon her borders, 
European, African, or Asiatic, has in turn possessed her, and as its 
strength declined has in turn been forced to yield her up to a 
stronger hand. To the chief States of the world she has been all 
that her famous Queen was to successive masters or competitors for 
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the mastery of Rome. Every great nation in turn has looked upon 
her to lust after her; nor can she herself exist without a lover. All 
that one has ever heard of the inability of Egypt to stand alone 
seems inadequate to him who visits the country for the first time, 
who surveys its defenceless conformation, and notes its nerveless 
people. England is for the moment the Antony of this Cleopatra. 
It may be that we shall have to break off the liaison at some 
indefinite future date ; indeed, it is certain we shall have to do so, 
unless Europe would consent (which is improbable) to “ regularize ” 
the connection for good and the Sultan (which is still more improb- 
able) would pronounce his “ Bless you my children!” over the 
heads of the pair. But if, and when, we have to part company with 
our Cleopatra, let those believe who can that she will prove capable 
of living as a femme sole, and without forming any new matri- 
monial or quasi-matrimonial tie. To me, speaking as an ignoramus, 
and saving the reverence of “those who know,” there seem but 
three lines of future open to her when we depart. She may become 
once more the slave-mistress of the Turk, who will beat her and 
embezzle her savings. She may form a fresh liaison with some 
new Western lover, in all probability France. Or, lastly, she may 
be made the subject of an arrangement with the European Powers, 
which would practically amount to political polyandria of the most 
odious and demoralizing kind. 


H. D. TRAILL. 
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Mucu of what has been written and spoken against Disestablish- 
ment has missed its mark for want of observing one very simple 
caution. If reasoning is to have any useful result, there must be 
some willingness to listen on the part of those to whom it is 
addressed. Now, men whose minds are made up are seldom 
willing to consider fresh arguments. They feel, and feel with 
reason, that life cannot profitably be spent in perpetual contro- 
versy on the same subject. Take, for example, the Welsh Radical, in 
whom traditional dislike of the Church is reinforced by a new fear 
of her activity. Can he be expected to postpone his attack until 
his enemy has had time to strengthen her position? He may not 
care much about Disestablishment in the abstract; in England he 
may even regard the Church with something like friendly interest. 
But he is a Welshman before everything, and to his mind Wales 
and Nonconformity are equivalent terms. The political Dissenter 
—meaning by this the man with whom Disestablishment has 
become a matter of class feeling—is equally unapproachable. His 
desire to bring it about is founded on jealousy of the social 
superiority which Churchmen seem to him to enjoy by the side of 
Dissenters. It is vain to tell him that there would be no more 
Dissenters in the House of Lords or among the landed gentry if 
the Church were disestablished than there are now, and that the 
religious body to which these classes belong would retain its social 
position so long as they belonged to it. Nothing will persuade 
him that the Established Church is not a perpetual barrier against 
his rising in the world, and as such a nuisance to be destroyed. 
These are instances of conviction too fixed to be shaken. The 
member of a Liberal caucus is often an instance of an indifference 
which it is equally hard to move. He cares nothing about the 
merits of the question; and if you could convince him that the 
Established Church was the greatest possible advantage to the 
nation, the work would be still undone unless you had convinced 
him at the same time that it is an advantage to the Liberal Party. 
He is not at all a bigoted opponent. Prove to him that Mr. Glad- 
stone would have a better chance of winning the next Election if 
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Disestablishment were dropped, and he would not have a word to 
say in its favour. But so long as he thinks Disestablishment a 
useful ery, he will be as hopeless a convert as either of the others. 
A large section of the working class is another case in point. 
They are not exactly hostile to the Church, but neither are they in 
the least friendly to it. Ecclesiastical matters come home to them 
no more than an election at the Royal Academy comes home to 
the frequenters of a village tap-room. They are interested in 
quite other aspects of Liberal policy, and they are quite willing to 
leave it to the Liberal leaders to determine whether that policy 
will have more or fewer chances of success if Disestablishment has 
a place in it. 

Leaving these confirmed opponents of the Established Church 
on one side, we come to three detached groups who are still open 
to conviction. They are (1) a particular section of Liberal 
Unionists; (2) certain Liberal Churchmen; and (3) those poli- 
ticians who think that, as Disestablishment mtst come, it may as 
well come soon as late. With these there may be some use in 
arguing, and to these alone I propose to address myself. 

[ begin with those Liberal Unionists who were formerly sup- 
porters, perhaps ardent supporters, of Disestablishment, and who 
are told by their Liberal friends that as Disestablishment has 
nothing to do with Home Rule they are still bound to work for it 
both in and out of Parliament. In Wales, especially, they are told, 
the maintenance of the Established Church has become impossible. 
Why should they be false to their old principles in order to defend 
a cause which is already as good as lost ? 

One obvious answer to this question lies in the fact that you 
cannot keep men in office for one purpose, and insure that 
they will not use their position for other purposes. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government is before all things a Home Rule Govern- 
ment, and being such, it is for every Unionist simply a Govern- 
ment to be got rid of. All other questions may be left to bide 
their time; the question of the Union is instant and urgent. If 
Ministers are saved from defeat on a Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
by the votes of a few Liberal Unionists, what guarantee will these 
Liberal Unionists have that the next measure introduced will 
not bea Home Rule Bill? Or rather, is it not absolutely certain 
that it will be? The Government is sure of a majority on Home 
Rule, and by voting with it on a question on which it is weak 
these dissentient Unionists will have helped it to go forward to a 
question on which it is strong. The reasons for which a vote is 
given count for nothing in a division; the one thing that matters 
then is the vote itself. This is so elementary a principle in politics 
that it may seem a waste of time to insist on it. But the position 
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of a Liberal Unionist is often one of so much difficulty that it should 
not be too confidently assumed that he will be able to hold it. In 
London he is all right. He mixes with friends of his own way of 
thinking, he feels that he is a part of a strong political force. But 
in the country things are different. There the Liberal Unionist 
finds himself cut off from his old friends, and expected to sympathize 
with his old foes. In the eyes of the Liberals he is a renegade, in 
the eyes of the Conservatives he may be no more than a doubtful 
recruit. And, oddly enough, the very fact that he has separated 
himself from the Liberals on one question, admits of being used as 
an argument why he should separate himself from the Unionists 
on another. You left us, says the tempter, because you set your 
principles above your party; are you now going to take lower ground 
and to set your party above your principles? When your conscience 
did not suffer you to support Home Rule we could at least respect 
your independence. Though we thought you mistaken, we believed 
you honest. How shall we believe this any longer if we see that 
same conscience allowing you to turn your back on the convictions 
of a lifetime by opposing the disestablishment of the Church? It 
is very necessary, therefore, to show that the duty of resisting Home 
Rule is not adequately discharged by voting against a Home Rule 
Bill. The defeat of measures of this magnitude is bound up with 
the defeat of the Government which has made them its own. A 
Liberal Unionist who votes against a Disestablishment Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone, does not vote against Disestablishment in 
the abstract; he only votes against it because it is part and parcel 
of a policy which makes the passing of a Home Rule Bill its chief 
object. When Home Rule and Disestablishment are once more 
dissociated he will be free to take his old course. So long as they 
remain parts of one and the same Ministerial programme, to vote 
for Disestablishment is in effect to vote for Home Rule. 

But this is neither the sole, nor even the chief, reason why every 
Liberal Unionist is bound to oppose the Disestablishment policy of 
the present Government. The particular form which that policy 
has taken is in itself an assault of the gravest kind upon the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom. For the project of Disestablish- 
ment to which Ministers stand committed is not directed against 
the Church of England as a whole. It is only directed against four 
dioceses out of thirty-four. The law knows nothing of a Welsh 
Church ; it knows only of a Church of England, in four of whose 
dioceses the Welsh language is largely spoken. Now, under any 
circumstances, it would be a very hazardous experiment thus to 
cut the Church of England in twain. There is no parallel between 
such a step and the policy adopted in the case of the Irish Church. 
The Irish Church was a distinct church from the Church of 
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England. It had its own organization and its own machinery. 
Its bishops owed no obedience to the English Archbishops; its 
clergy sent no representatives to the English Convocations. Its 
connection with the Church of England was a Parliamentary con- 
nection, and its dissolution made no real change in the position of 
either. There were no relations between the two bodies beyond 
those of friendliness and goodwill, and these have gone on un- 
changed. But between the Church of England and the so-called 
Welsh Church the relation is not one of friendliness or goodwill 
merely, it is one of identity. The Welsh Church is simply a local 
name for four dioceses of the Province of Canterbury. If it would 
be easy to disestablish the Church of England in Wales, it would 
be equally easy to disestablish the Church of England in Cornwall. 
All the arguments—save one—that are used to justify Disestablish- 
ment in the one case can equally be used to justify it in the other ; 
indeed, if the piecemeal policy be once resorted to, the Cornish 
Radicals will, almost certainly, demand its extension to them- 
selves. Disestablishment in Wales will be the preiude to Dis- 
establishment in every county which can show a strong vein of 
dissent. Even a convinced advocate of Disestablishment may 
fairly object to its being brought about in this fashion. The 
enemies of the Church of England might rejoice at it for the 
very reason that it might involve the break up of the Church 
as well as her disestablishment. But enemies of the thorough- 
going type are rare; the Disestablishment party more often main- 
tain—and, we believe, maintain honestly—that in their judgment 
the Church would only be the stronger for the severance of her 
connection with the State and with the land. Whatever might 
be said for this view if the proposed Disestablishment were total 
and immediate, there is nothing to be said for it when Dises- 
tablishment is effected by successive stages. 

[t has been said that all the arguments which justify Disestablish- 
ment in Wales are equally applicable to Cornwall save one, and it 
is this exception that makes the Unionist argument against a 
purely Welsh Bill so overwhelming. For what is the contention on 
which the whole case for Welsh Disestablishment rests? Is it not 
that Wales is a separate country from England, and the Welsh a 
separate people from the English? The language of the Welsh 
advocates of Disestablishment always points in this direction. 
Their refusal to acknowledge that the Church in Wales is an 
inseparable part of the Church of England is merely a part of their 
refusal to acknowledge that the Principality of Wales is an in- 
separable part of the Kingdom of England. The demand for Dis- 
establishment is merely the prelude to secular demands of the same 
kind. The Welsh Radicals well know the advantage of asking for 
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one thing at a time. To-day what they want is a distinct ecclesias- 
tical system ; to-morrow it will be a distinct land law; the day 
after it will be a distinct legislature. Now, though the conse- 
quences of granting Home Rule in Wales might, it is true, be less 
serious than the consequences of granting Home Rule in Ireland, 
the concession itself involves a far greater disturbance of the 
existing constitution. Ireland had a Parliament of her own till 
1800, and she still has her own Judges, her own Civil Service, her 
own Educational System. No changes that could be made in these 
particulars would in the least attect England. When the Irish 
Church was disestablished Englishmen knew nothing about it except 
through the newspapers, and they would be equally unaffected by 
anything that took place in Dublin Castle or in the Four Courts. 
In Wales it is altogether different. The judges that try Welsh 
cases are the same that try English cases; the same Secretary of 
State directs Welsh and English Administration ; the same Educa- 
tion Department inspects and subsidises Welsh and English schools. 
England and Wales in short are not two countries but one, and in 
proportion as the identity is more complete, the proposal to give 
Wales Home Rule is more revolutionary than a similar proposal in 
the case of Ireland or Scotland. But if we treat Wales as a separate 
country in respect to the Established Church, how can we with 
any consistency resist any further demands that may be made 
on us? We shall have broken up the Church of England to 
gratify Welsh sentiment. Why should we stand out when the 
saine interesting object is urged as a sufficient reason for break- 
ing up every other institution which Wales has in common with 
England ? 

This consideration ought to be enough to remove any possible 
doubt in the mind of a Liberal Unionist as to his duty in regard to 
a Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The case is infinitely stronger 
than it would be if it were proposed to disestablish the Church of 
England as a whole. That, at least, would not affect the integrity 
of the Kingdom. Unionists might dislike it on other grounds, 
but as Unionists they would be free to vote for it. What they are 
not free to do is to help a Home Rule Ministry to set up in Wales 
an ecclesiastical system altogether distinct from that which exists 
in England. 

The second of the detached groups I have mentioned are those 
Liberal Churchmen who regard, or are tempted to regard, Dis- 
establishment as a remedy for certain specific evils under which 
the Church is suffering. There can be hardly a better representa- 
tive of this group than Mr. George Russell. He is a convinced 

‘Churchman and an advanced Churchman; and when, in a paper 
he has recently published in The Weekly Churchman, he pleads 
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tor Disestablishment as a positive gain to the Church, no one can 
question his sincerity. 

Mr. Russell’s contention is that the position of an Establishment 
tends to make the Church “ unspiritual, worldly, proud, hard, and 
exclusive,” and gives a wrong—that is, an anti-Liberal—bias to 
the political opinions of the clergy ; that it subjects her to a Parlia- 
ment * composed of men of all sorts of belief and unbelief” ; that 
it provokes legislation of the type of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act; and that it perpetuates a variety of abuses, and, in par- 
ticular, private patronage. Let us concede, for the purpose of the 
arguinent, that the state of things described by Mr. Russell is as 
black as he paints it. It does not need a very ardent reformer 
to see in a great and ancient institution much that he could 
wish amended. But what reason is there to suppose that these 
evils would be cured by Disestablishment? It is not wealth 
alone that makes men hard and worldly. The same effects may 
spring from quite the opposite cause. Endowments do at least 
enable a clergyman to shake himself free from that constant 
anxiety about money which is sometimes quite as injurious to the 
moral nature as the possession of money. Many of the clergy 
have of late been brought face to face with poverty in a very acute 
form, but I doubt whether, except in a few special cases, they would 
say that they had found it conduce to greater spirituality of mind. 
It is possible, indeed, as Mr. Russell himself says, that Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment might rather increase than lower the sti- 
pends of the clergy ; but in proportion as this came to pass, the moral 
etiect that he anticipates from Disendowment would be lost. It is 
true, no doubt, that Parliament possesses in theory enormous power 
over the Church, but it is only in theory. If the power of Parlia- 
ment disappeared, we should have in its place the far greater 
power of the lay paymaster. The character of a voluntary Church 
will, in the great majority of cases, be the character of those by whom 
the ecclesiastical exchequer is filled. For some years past we have 
seen this exemplified in the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. The 
clergy have resisted, and on the whole resisted successfully, the very 
strong pressure exercised by the Pope in the matter of Boycotting and 
the Plan of Campaign. They are not, indeed, by natural disposition, 
either disobedient or revolutionary. But the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland is essentially a peasant Church. Its priests are 
paid by the peasantry, for the most part they spring from the 
peasantry, and with few exceptions they share the feelings of the 
peasantry. Consequently the Papal brief has been consistently 
disobeyed from the moment of its promulgation. Mr. Russell may 
perhaps say that this is just what he wants to see happen in 
England, but he can hardly imagine that if the Church of England 
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were disestablished she would become a peasant Church. Her chief 
hold is on the educated and well-to-do classes, it is to those classes 
that her clergy would look for their stipends, and their opinions 
that they would mostly share. It is true, again, that as an 
Established Church she is subject in a speciai way to the authority 
of Parliament, and that a position which was defensible when 
Parliament was really a “House of Laymen” may not be so now 
that religious tests have been abolished. But with the changed 
character of Parliament has come an equal change in the action of 
Parliament. No body of men could be less fitted to have a deciding 
voice in matters ecclesiastical than the House of Commons as it now 
is. But if the voice is silent this unfitness is of no importance. 
For nearly twenty years the Church of England has in practice 
been as much exempt from Parliamentary interference as any 
voluntary Church could be. The last serious effort in this direc- 
tion was the Public Worship Regulation Act, and the success of 
that experiment has not been such as to make a repetition of it 
probable. And I may remind Mr. Russell, who no doubt dislikes 
the Public Worship Regulation Act on its merits as well as because 
it derives its authority from a Parliament of all religions, that if 
the Church of England had been disestablished in 1874 she would 
probably have framed canons pointing in the same direction as the 
Act of Parliament, which might not have fallen so quickly into 
disuse. Undoubtedly this absence of ecclesiastical legislation 
has its disadvantages. If Parliament no longer passes laws 
which injure the Church it is equally inactive as regards laws 
which would benefit the Church. But when the good and the evil 
come to be weighed against one another the continuance of 
admitted abuses may not be thought too high a price to pay for 
the absence of injudicious reforms. Moreover, even in the case of 
an admitted abuse there may be something to be urged in arrest of 
judgment. He who undertakes to describe the system of private 
patronage in the Church of England without reference to the way 
in which it has actually worked may be tempted to say that 
nothing worse can be imagined. Let him turn from theory to 
practice and he will form a very different impression of it. The 
average appointments to benefices by private patrons are not 
inferior to average appointments of other kinds, while in particular 
instances they give a chance to men who otherwise might have none 
at all. The bishops, the Crown, the Lord Chancellor will always be 
tempted to make popular appointments. They are the natural 
friends of safe men, of moderate men, of men with “ no party views.” 
It is well that a private patron here and there should have the 
courage of his convictions and give a man a living for no other 
reason than his belief that he is the right man to hold it. High 
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Churchmen, at all events, can never wholly condemn a system 
which gave Keble his sole promotion in the Church. 

I am not writing to convince Mr. Russell. He has made up his 
mind. But there are many who go with him in his premises, and 
yet have not definitively accepted his conclusion. There are abuses 
in the Church which they would like to see removed, and they are 
told that it is her connection with the State that prevents this. 
What I ask them to consider is, first, how far these abuses are 
associated with ecclesiastical features which they wish to preserve, 
and whether it is possible to abolish one without destroying the 
other; and, next, whether, for these comparatively slight and 
doubtful benefits, they will help to bring about a change so vast, 
so far-reaching, so irretrievable ? 

I pass on to the third group, those who have no love of Dises- 
tablishment in itself, but are always disposed, when they are certain 
that a thing will happen some day, to think that it may as well 
happen at once. They will do nothing to hasten it, but at the same 
time they will do nothing to oppose it. They would feel differently 
if the evil could be averted, but they are paralyzed by the sense 
that at best it can only be postponed. They regard the Church 
with interest, perhaps with affection; they respect it as an institu- 
tion which has had a long history, has rendered great services to 
the Nation, and is now threatened with the loss of her position in 
the State, and of a great part of her property, for no fault of her 
own. But, in their judgment, if Disestablishment does not come 
now it will come twenty or forty years hence, and so short a respite 
as this does not seem to them worth fighting for. It may be 
assumed of this class of persons that their interest in the Church 
of England will survive Disestablishment; they will wish that in 
her new position she may retain as much as possible of the in- 
fluence for good which she has exercised while she was established. 
If this influence were greatly lessened, if it turned out that the 
Church was weaker, less well-equipped for her work, or less able to 
turn her equipment to good account, they would dislike the pros- 
pect of Disestablishment very much more than they dislike it now. 
What I shall try to show is that there is one very dangerous possi- 
bility associated with Disestablishment which makes its postpone- 
ment, even for five or ten years, much more for twenty or forty, a 
gain of the utmost importance. 

The Church of England, as by law established, is a body to which 
there is no parallel in history. It contains two distinct elements, 
openly differing from one another on questions of the greatest 
theological importance, but alike claiming to be the true and logical 
representative of the historical Church which was founded in the 
sixth century, and reformed in the sixteenth. The effect of Es- 
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tablishment has been to make any settlement of this claim im- 
possible. The State has stereotyped the formularies, the articles, 
and the canons. It has said in effect to each party: These are 
what you are bound to accept ; but in what sense you accept them, 
and what meaning you attach to them, is for you to determine. 
All that we ask is that you take these documents as you find them, 
and declare that they answer to your convictions. For some 230 
years there has been no change effected by the authority of the law 
in the doctrine or ritual of the Church of England, and the change 
in her discipline effected by the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
after causing much ill-feeling and some personal inconvenience, 
has disappeared into the limbo in which the blunders of the statute 
book pass their shadowy lives. The strong hand of the State, 
always inert, and latterly indifferent, has imposed external union 
upon High Churchmen and Low Churchmen. Each party has 
been able honestly to maintain that it, and it alone, is the legitimate 
representative of the true and genuine Church of England, because 
there has been no possibility of bringing either assertion to a final 
decision. But if the strong hand of the State were removed the 
Church would at once be brought face to face with a new danger. 
She would then have an ecclesiastical legislature of her own, which 
would be free to place an authoritative interpretation on her formu- 
laries, and would at once be challenged to do so. In an Established 
Church bishops may hold opposite views on the necessity of 
Episcopacy, or priests, on the nature of Absolution; but it would 
be almost impossible for them to do this in presence of an Elective 
Synod, invested with full authority to say which view was the 
true one, and constantly challenged by each party to say it. These 
same divisions existed in the Irish Church before Disestablishment, 
though they were only pale copies of their prototypes on this side 
of St. George’s Channel. But, pale as they were, they were strong 
enough to raise and determine their relative positions. Almost the 
first act of the Disestablished Church was to make certain altera- 
tions in the Irish Prayer Book, with the avowed intent of giving it 
a Low Church meaning. In Ireland, it is true, this change did not 
result in disruption. The dividing line between the two parties 
had always been very much fainter than in England, and the 
numerical disproportion between them was excessive. But in 
England both parties are strong and confident, and any serious 
attempt to make the Prayer Book speak definitely in the sense of 
one or other of them would almost inevitably break up the Church. 
Disruption would follow hard upon Disestablishment. 

Still this prospect would not of itself be an adequate reason for 
merely postponing Disestablishment. Disruption, it might be said, 
is bad at any time, but it is no worse at one time than at another. 
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If, however, it can be shown that the longer Disestablishment can 
be delayed the less likely it is to be followed by Disruption, the 
plea that it is useless to stave off the inevitable loses its force. It 
is worth while to set up a temporary barrier against change, when 
the change we are resisting promises to be less injurious twenty 
years hence than it would be now. Can this be shown in the case 
of Disestablishment? I think it can be shown, and in this way. 
The two parties in the Church of England are undoubtedly less. 
inclined to part company than they were fifty or even twenty years 
ago. Fifty years ago the Church was in the very crisis of the 
Tractarian Movement, and we need only look at the evidence col- 
lected in Newman’s Letters or in Pusey’s Life to see that if the 
Church of England had then been a voluntary church, the High 
Church party of that day would have had but a short shrift. The 
authorities and the larger part of the Clergy and Laity were set 
against the Tractarians to a degree of fury which at this distance of 
time we feel it hard even to conceive, and the first act of a free synod. 
would almost certainly have been to make such changes in the Prayer 
Book as must have driven the leading High Churchmen of that 
day clean out of the Church. Thirty years later a similar outburst 
of feeling carried away even so shrewd a judge of public opinion as. 
Lord Beaconsfield, and gave us the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
Had a similar measure been introduced into a voluntary synod it 
might not have been so ready as Lord Beaconsfield was to stop at 
the fringe of the question. It might have aimed not so much at 
imaking the enforcement of doubtful rubrics easier as at making 
the rubrics themselves clearer. The hostility to Ritualism which 
was so visible in the House of Commons would in all probability 
have been equally visible in the synod, and the new ordinances in 
which that hostility would have been embodied might have made. 
the position of the Ritualists untenable. Still, great as was the ex- 
citement of 1874, it was as nothing compared with that of the 
earlier period, and this softening process has become far more 
marked since that time. On the whole it may fairly be said that 
though there are still great divisions within the Church of Eng- 
land, there is a far stronger and more persistent current of opinion 
in one direction than there has ever been before. At any given 
moment it may seem to be standing still, but when it is watched 
for any appreciable period its direction and drift will be clearly 
seen. We seem to be within measurable reach of a time when the 
majority of Low Churchmen will be averse from making any 
changes in the Prayer Book which could lead to a High Church 
Secession, while the majority of High Churchmen will be content 
to trust to the course of events to bring about a general recognition 
of their own reading of the Anglican formularies. When that time 
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arrives the danger of Disruption will be at an end, and every ten 
years that Disestablishment can be put off brings this consumma- 
tion nearer. Can it therefore be held by any one who wishes well 
to the Church of England that such a postponement is not worth 
fighting for ? ; 

I have now finished the very humble task I proposed to my- 
self. If it be objected that the three groups I have had in view 
are too small to be worth arguing with, I can only reply that when, 
as regards a particular measure, political parties are not unequally 
balanced, even a few votes may turn the scale. So long, therefore, 
as any electors remain open to conviction the time spent in 
reasoning with them cannot be considered wasted. 


Z. 
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PART LI. 


FREDERICK HELMSLY, Esq., BREITSTEIN, GERMANY, TO Lapy 
BRADLEIGH, ENGLAND. 
August 3rd, 1891. 

My Dear NELLy,—You will be glad to hear that my choice of 
a place in which to seek for rest and good subjects to paint has so 
far been successful. Nothing can be more sleepy and restful than 
the scene I am contemplating as I write. The slow, still, placid 
Rhine you know, but you have never, I am sure, found such a 
quaint, pretty hotel garden as I have discovered at the “ Drei 
Kaiserhof,” Breitstein. It is merely a long, low Swiss chalet, 
painted white,covered with a Virginia-creeper, which is now dyed 
a deep dark red by the southern sun ; there are the usual little 
arbours and tables inviting one to drink coffee at all hours of the 
day, and in the middle of the garden stands that round glass ball, 
retlecting like a distorted dream the scene around, which one meets 
in German and Norwegian gardens, the use or ornament of which 
I always fail to see; but it has become typical in my mind of this 
kind of place, and I should quite miss it were it absent from my 
retreat. At the foot of the garden flows the river. I have 
chartered a boat which is now moored there, and in which I, and 
my sketching things,some food, and much tobacco, spend many 
long days. I work at numerous small studies of river scenes, and 
old castles,and am quite pleased with some, annoyed with others, 
and really take my rest as I work hard at scenes which are a 
repose to study. Yet I begin,as I always do after much contem- 
plation of inanimate nature, to long for something more human, 
and something which has a soul to draw forth the sympathy of 
my own, and cause my painting to be more to me than the repro- 
duction of mere still beauty. I dare say you think me a conceited 
fellow to fancy this result is ever arrived at. Maybe in the eyes of 
others (all beauty of form and colour being only subjective !) the 
feeling and the passion I fondly hope to reproduce does not appear 
to exist, but to me it is indeed a labour of love to try to express 
on my canvas something of human thought and _ passion, and not 
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simply the realism of still life. To-day I have seen a face which 
came to me as a revelation of what woman should be. The most 
ideal countenance, full of possibilities of pure passion, yet so sur- 
prisingly innocent and touching in its expression. Good heavens! 
When I think of what women have insisted upon becoming in 
these women’s-rights-young-lady-emancipation days, how hard and 
shrewd and brazen is the usual stamp of female countenance ; 
how cynical and would-be all-knowing in their views of life the 
owners are; with no corner in their minds left for the divine 
mystery of love and suffering, and an utter absence of gentle 
tenderness from their faces, with which to invite men to teach 
them the lesson that life holds more great and noble things for 
both sexes to learn than is dreamt of in their cheap and cynical 
philosophy. When I remember the sort of young woman I see 
every day at home, and then think of the face I have had a 
glimpse of to-day, I say to myself “Can these two types be both 
called woman?” I should like to paint this ideal type. I must— 
indeed, I have already been trying, but it is difficult, for I am not 
accustomed to reproducing on my canvas faces possessed of souls. 
sweetened by suffering. I would paint her simply sitting thinking, 
and I should indeed deem myself blessed if I could draw her 
eyes with the wonderful expression I saw in them to-day, and 
underneath the picture I would have engraved— 
THE GLIMPSE. 
** Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull track, 
Put my ignoble dreams to sudden shame, 

Went your bright way, and left me to fall back 

On my own world of poorer deed and aim.” * 

August 4th.—I have seen her again several times. I have heard 
all about her, poor child; it is no wonder she bears the stamp of 
suffering on her face. She is a cripple and cannot walk, all her 
seventeen years have been spent on her sofa, carried there from 
her bed, and on fine days, into the garden and there propped up in 
a long chair with many cushions. This is how I have seen her; 
for the weather being hot, balmy, and delicious, the one joy and 
variety her life can know has been granted her these days. I 
must get to know her, she is so utterly helpless that I cannot paint. 
her without her leave, and paint her I must. Never did struggling 
artist meet his ideal and let the moment pass by without an effort 
to fix it on his canvas. 

Your affectionate brother, 
F. H. 

P.S.—I forgot to tell you that my glimpse of the ideal is called 
the Grifin Else von Kénigstein, and her mother is English. 


* William Watson. 
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THE Gririn ELse von KOniIGSTEIN, GERMANY, TO Mrs. LINCOLN, 
ENGLAND. 
August 24th, 1891. 

My Dearest Aunt,—I am wishing so much to hear from you. 
These long sunny days make me remember our conversations two 
summers ago, when you came here and we spent so much time 
together. I lying in my chair in the garden watching the lights 
and shades of the trees reflected on the river, and listening to you 
while you talked so kindly and sympathetically of my trouble 
Do you remember how I begged you never to mention to me again 
the idea of my having an operation, and the possibility of my 
becoming eventually cured? We agreed that in my darling 
mother’s delicate state, the anxiety of it all would shatter her 
health and nerves completely ; and in the event of my death, the 
shock would in all probability kill her. I knew that even my 
helpless and feeble life passed between bed and sofa was of great 
use after all, that my parents’ love for me made them: happy and 
occupied in waiting upon me, though it was but a sad happiness. 
Their whole existence centred round the fact that I lived and 
passed my life day by day beside them ; and all this—so much to 
them—would most probably come suddenly to an end. I might get 
well to become a joy to myself instead of a pain and a sorrow; 
but the likelihood of my dying would be so great it was not to be 
thought of any more. I saw this all so strongly that I persuaded 
you to agree with me; but it is I now, dear Aunt, who want you to 
reconsider our conversation and decision. Mother is stronger: as 
she grows stronger I can see how she longs to have her daughter 
like other girls. We are richer: we could well afford to go to Paris 
and place me under Dr. Z But, Aunt, it is more than this, it 
is I, myself, who have changed, I long eagerly, madly, wildly, to 
have health, youth, pleasure, and—shall I say it? Ah! do not 
think me wicked—love! Do not think me ungrateful for my 
parents’ love—for yours. I do cherish these; but I know to other 
women there comes a deeper, fuller love. Is it strange that life 
looks cold and grey without this possibility? Forgive me this 
selfish letter, and write and tell me you will help me in going 
to Paris and that you agree with me in thinking that the time 
has now come when it might not be wrong to take the risk, the 
possible result being so wonderful. 

Your ever affectionate niece, 
ELsE. 

P.S.—Mother is very pleased with a picture an artist here is 
painting of me. He calls it “The Glimpse.” It is much too 
flattering; but in the event of my operation failing, mother will be 
glad to have it, | know. The artist is an English gentleman, Mr. 
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Helmsly—do you know his people in London? He has been so 
charming to mother, and lets her watch him while he paints, 


which gives her much pleasure, as you know how fond she is of 
painting. 


F. HELMs Ly, Esq., ro Lapy BRADLEIGH. 


August 24th, 1891. 

My Dear Netty,—I am too busy painting to have much time 
to write, but here is a line to tell you how I am getting on. I 
have made friends with the Grifin von Kénigstein, and she has 
allowed me to paint her daughter Else. It is marvellous to find 
such an ideal face. Her mind is as I thought, as lovely as her 
face, so pure and so unselfish. The Grifin tells me she has given 
up the possibility of a cure by operation to please her parents, the 
risk being so terrible that both father and mother dared not run it. 
So she has voluntarily allowed her life to remain so sad and weary 
a one for their sakes. I think the Grifin is longing all the same 
to give her the one chance, but does not dare suggest it to daughter 
and husband. I declare, Nelly dear, I don’t know how to express 
what I feel for Else. It is love, but love so different, so far higher 
than anything I ever felt, or thought I should feel, that I hardly 
recognize it myself. She is perfect. How I shall hate all women, 
except yourself, when I tear myself away from her. They will 
seem so hard and unfeminine. 


Yours, 
P.S.—Write to me. F. H. 


THE GrAFIN von KOnicsterIn TO Mrs. LincoLn. 
September 20th, 1891. 

Dearest Mary,—Yes: I am resigned to the inevitable. I feel it 
would be wrong to take away from my Else the one chance she 
has of health and a life like other girls. All the more do I resign 
myself because I feel sure that the longing for health and youth 
which has become so strong of late in her has been greatly 
developed by the companionship of a young Englishman who is 
devoted to her society. I like him extremely. His tender solici- 
tude for Else’s comfort touches me deeply. He loves her, I am 
sure. I cannot let her give up all the joy to which women cling. 
It would be for my sake if she sacrificed herself. I cannot let 
that be, and so we will join you in Paris on October 11th. 


Ever, my dear sister, 
Your affectionate 


ALICE VON KONIGSTEIN. 
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PART IL. 
SIX MONTHS LATER. 


F. Hetmsty, Ese., Lonpon, ro Lapy BrapLeicu, Sussex. 
May 20th, 1892. 
My Dear NEtiy,—Why don’t you come up to town? I want 
your advice so much! Agnes Lorrimer has become a widow. She 
seems to like me as much as ever. I do admire her for behaving so 
well when I wanted to act as a blackguard three years ago, and 
besides which she is never conventional and dull. I could never 
feel bored with her, she has a spice of the devil in her in spite of 
her firm principles. I proposed to her yesterday, but she would 
give me no definite answer, except that I may come and ask her 
again at the end of the year. I shall do so, of course. Are you 
glad to think she will be your sister-in-law ? Old Lorrimer has left 
her £3,000 a year. It’s not that, however, which I want; it is her- 
self. She looks more splendid and handsome than ever. I shall 
paint her as Cleopatra. 
Your affectionate 
FRED. 
P.S.—What do you think? I went to a ball last week at Mrs. 
Lincoln’s, and she turns out to be the English aunt of my little 
friend with the ideal face at Breitstein. Imagine my astonishment 
at seeing her there, and dancing! Yes: she had that operation 
performed after all, and is quite well. I am extremely glad, but 
since she has gained health and robustness she has entirely lost 
that lovely idealized expression which so caught my fancy. It’s 
true her eyes stil] look wistful and sweet, but she is just an insipid 
little German Madchen dancing about in a London ballroom. How 
glad her mother must be at her recovery: there was something very 
touching in their devotion to one another. I did not talk much to 
the Madchen, I wanted to get away home to come to some decision 
in my mind about Agnes, but I told her to go and see her picture, 
“The Glimpse,” in the Academy, which is on the line. Did I tell 
you ? 
THe Gririn Etse von KOnicstetx, LONDON, TO THE GRAFIN 
VON KGNIGSTEIN, GERMANY. 
June 20th, 1892. 
DearEst MirrercHen,—I know by your letters that you are not 
well; tho’ you do not say so in so many words, you have never 
recovered the strain and anxiety of those weeks last autumn. I 
am coming home to you on Monday. Aunt Mary is extremely kind 
and wants me to stay till the end of the season, and then pay some 
country-house visits with her. But I am suffering very much 
from “ Heimweh,” little Mother, I long to be at home. Shall we 
go again, all three of us, to Breitstein? I should like that, if 
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Father wishes for a change. It was lovely there last summer. I 
think I am not fitted for London seasons and rushing about, I feel 
frightened and alone amidst a gay throng, even tho’ Aunt Mary 
and my cousins are kindness itself. You ask me to tell you of any 
English friends. I have some more news of one, of Mr. Helmsly: 
after he came to the ball here we met him in the Park with his 
married sister; she is charming, and I have made friends with her. 
She has been so nice to me, and has told me a secret, which I may 
tell you. It is that Mr. Helmsly is going to marry a widow with 
whom he has been in love a long time, ever since they were quite 
children and had no money. It cannot be settled till the end of 
the year on account of her mourning, but they quite understand 
one another, Lady Bradleigh says. It was very strange and 
interesting that she should tell me. I am the first person out of 
the family who knows of it. I wonder why she told me! I am 
glad she did—somehow it makes me feel great friends with her, and 
she seems fond of me. He does not know that I have been told. 
I saw the lady driving with Lady Bradleigh yesterday, she is dark 
and very striking looking, but I don’t think I should like her, she 
looks so determined, and it seems so extraordinary to me for a 
woman to think of marrying again so soon; but Mr. Helmsly was 
her first love, and I suppose the one she really cared for. All day 
I keep thinking I am nearing the time when I shall see you again. 
I am counting the hours, for I am so weary of going out into 
society among strangers. I feel so tired always; perhaps I am not 
so strong as I thought I was, but I shall soon feel well when I am 
with you, and it will be so delightful to be able to run about and 
wait on you now. Can I ever repay you for all the care you took 
of me those years? [ will try. Your devoted 
ELsE. 

P.S.—* The Glimpse” has been sold for a very large sum. I am 
pleased to think he gave you the finished study for it. It was 
kind of him—was not it? Lady Bradleigh says he has bought 
such beautiful jewels for his future wife,as he can now afford to 
spend money since his paintings bring him in so much. 

Beatrix Durr. 
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